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The ascetic idea has, perhaps, developed more striking 
results inside of Christian limits than anywhere outside of 
them; but it must not be forgotten that the ascetic idea is 
by no means original with Christianity. Buddhism is an 
ascetic religion, a religion of self-denial, of self-abasement, of 
self-torture. It was this for centuries before the birth of 
Christianity just as much as itis now. The ascetic was to 
wear no dress except such as he could make with his own 
hands out of such rags as he could collect in cemeteries, and 
over these a cheap yellow garment. His food was to be of 
the simplest, and he was to beg for it from door to door. 
He was to avoid cities, and to live in the forest. He was 
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never to lie down, even in sleep. Thus it appears that the 
early Buddhist monk, like the early Christian monk, made 
good his title,—monk meaning solitary. The course of 
development in both cases was the same up to a certain 
point. The monk became a cenobite; his cave, or hut, a cell. 
Communities arose. To-day the white walls of the Buddhist 
monasteries are omnipresent in all Buddhist countries, and 
the yellow gown of the monk is a constant apparition. But 
that asceticism is less congenial to the West than to the 
East, its early home, is evidenced by the fact that the Buddh- 
ist monasteries have never accumulated wealth like those 
of Western Europe. Moreover, the Buddhist’s vows are not 
irrevocable. He can return to the world. In this way, one 
source of monastic corruption in the West has been avoided. 

Westward the star of this ascetic empire takes its way. 
During the infancy of Christianity there were ascetic com- 
munities in Egypt and in Palestine, the Therapute and 
Essenes, communities living apart from the world, abstain- 
ing from marriage and from all personal possessions. And 
it was in Egypt and in Palestine that the ascetic side of 
Christianity was first developed,—in Egypt first of all, and 
then in Palestine. To-day the Christianity of Egypt is a 
highly discreditable affair. It has no excellent or influential 
quality. It was different in the early Christian centuries. 
Excellent or not, it was profoundly influential. The whole 
scheme of Christian orthodoxy was substantially worked out 
in Egypt, and, when other arguments were lacking to enforce 
it, the monks brought their clubs and other means of vio- 
lence. The ascetic idea was not a simple product but the 
joint result of various causes, some of which were philosophi- 
cal, some Scriptural, and some social. The philosophical 
causes must be sought for in those dualistic notions very 
common in the East, which were equally embodied in such 
diverse forms of early Christianity as Montanism and Gnos- 
ticism. Both of these sects conceived of matter and spirit, 
soul and body, as absolutely opposed to each other. The less 
body the more soul, was an axiomatic truth with all Mon- 
tanists and Gnostics, and with many others. A direct result 
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of this axiom was the mortification of the flesh, the most 
determined opposition to the instincts of the natural man. 
Allied to these conceptions was the conception of God as 
“a jealous God,” best pleased with his children when they 
were least lappy, and the correlative conception of duty as 
the obligation to do the most disagreeable things for the 
simple reason that they were disagreeable. These concep- 
tions of God and duty had this origin: men had made God 
in their own image, and more especially in the image of their 
earthly sovereigns. But the happiness of the earthly sover- 
eign seemed to demand the misery of his subjects. Again, a 
good deal of manifest duty was manifestly hard. Hence, the 
commonest of fallacies: post hoe, ergo propter hoc. The hard- 
ness was thought to constitute the duty, and the harder a 
thing was the more obviously was it of the nature of duty. 
The sexual passion is the strongest of all passions. The 
denial of it to the average man is the most painful of all 
denials; hence, thought the ascetic, the most virtuous. Thus 
chastity —in the sense of the entire repression of the sexual 
passion— became the great ideal of the ascetic. Everything 
was subordinate to this. All labors, fastings, flagellations, 
which the monks imposed upon themselves were directed to 
the end of keeping their bodies under, and bringing them 
into subjection. 

That the ascetic idea could find any warrant for itself in 
Scripture, the “ muscular Christianity,” and Protestants gen- 
erally, are very eager to deny; and if the Old Testament 
were the whole Bible, their case would be a strong one, 
though the Carmelite friars profess to date from Elijah 
of Mt. Carmel as their founder, and some of the actions 
of the prophets have an anchoritish look. For, certainly, 
the Jewish people not only believed that God made man, 
but that he also meant him and no part of him more than his 
sexual nature. The Jewish people were in love with health 
and vigor, with long life and married life and a numerous 
progeny. No proof of the Divine blessing seemed to them 
more signal than a multitude of children. The psalmist 
said, “ They are like arrows in the hand of a mighty man. 
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Blessed is he that has his quiver full of them.” After 
plenty of children, plenty of sheep and cattle and land, or 
money that could buy all these, seemed the best sign of the 
divine approval. But in the New Testament we find a dif- 
ferent set of sentiments. There are plenty of texts that 
have no fellowship with asceticism. Jesus says that he 
“came eating and drinking.” Certainly he was no recluse. 
But though he asked, “ How can the children of the bride- 
chamber fast while the bridegroom is with them?” he 
prophesied that they would fast when he was taken from 
them. The praise of poverty constantly recurs. “ Blessed 
are the poor,” we read, and “Go to, ye rich men, weep and 
howl, for you have received your consolation.” St. Antony, 
the greatest of the Eastern monks, was converted to asceti- 
cism by hearing read in church the story of the young man 
who had great possessions, and whom Jesus commanded to 
sell all that he had and give it to the poor. There is no 
question but that St. Paul preferred celibacy to marriage, be- 
cause, we say to-day, he thought the world was coming to 
an end. But then, so thought all the ascetics of the third 
and fourth centuries. Nor was there wanting in the words 
of Jesus a clear expression (at least so, to his cost, thought 
Origen, the ablest scholar of his time) of opposition to the 
married state for those who had the courage to attain a 
loftier ideal. Taken by themselves, we may be pretty cer- 
tain that these Scripture warrants would not have been 
sufficient to imbue thousands of men with the ascetic idea. 
Texts, even the most authoritative, are seldom the only 
reasons which men have for engaging in any definite course 
of action. They are hardly ever more than excuses. And 
we may be pretty certain that these ascetic texts, even in 
conjunction with the philosophical ideas which tended in the 
same direction, would not have produced an immense devel- 
opment of asceticism in the early Church. But these Script- 
ure warrants and these philosophical ideas were vigorously 
sustained and supplemented by the actual social conditions 
of the time. Persecution drove men into the deserts. The 
ascetic life attracted by its democratic character many who 
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“dearly loved a lord.” In the desert or the monastery these 
could associate on equal terms with the most exalted person- 
ages. Here the slave found a refuge from captivity, and the 
criminal from prison and from death; the man of wealth 
preferred giving up everything at once to having it go in a 
rapid succession of extortions levied by the corrupt officials 
of the empire. The barbarian invasions had begun and were 
making life intolerable. Last, but not least, the principle of 
action and reaction came into play. Satiety begot contempt 
for luxury and lust. The epicure, the debauchee, and 
harlot, turning from their coarse delights with loathing, 
found everywhere the meagre hospitality of the monastery 
or the desert extended to them, and plenty ready to assure 
them of the vast superiority of spiritual to carnal ecstasies. 
Thus the consenting force of various causes pushed irresisti- 
bly in the direction of the ascetic life. 

The Eastern origin of Christian monachism is clearly 
attested by the fact that all the words descriptive of the 
monastic state are Eastern words, some Greek, some Syriac; 
for example,— hermit, monk, anchoret, monastery, cenobite, 
ascetic, abbot, abbey. The Egyptian deserts adjacent to the 
valley of the Nile witness the first startling exhibitions of 
ascetic zeal. The West has never seen anything so harsh, 
so gloomy and extravagant. The West has had but few 
anchorets, and these have lived decent, comfortable lives in 
comparison with the squalor and self-torture of the Eastern 
hermits. The typical Eastern hermit was “a hideous, sor- 
did, and emaciated maniac, without knowledge, without 
patriotism, without natural affection, passing his life in a 
long routine of useless and atrocious self-torture, and quail- 
ing before the ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain.” 
The first monks, as their name implies, were all solitary. In 
the history of Eastern monachism four names loom up 
above all others. These names (the first and second, per- 
haps, purely mythical) are Paul, Antony, Pachomius, Basil. 
I might add the name of St. Simeon Stylites as representative 
of the most horrible and loathsome excesses of self-torture. 
Of all the hermit monks, Paul is the most celebrated. The 
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fame of his austerities excited hundreds to follow his exam- 
ple. He is often spoken of as the first of the anchorites. 
But no such doubtful honor can be claimed for him. When 
he was over a hundred years old, Antony went to see him. 
A loaf of bread was miraculously furnished, but neither 
would break it first. After many hours of mutual protesta- 
tion a happy thought occurred to one of them: that each 
should clutch an end of it and pull until it broke. Antony, 
according to the legends, remained with Paul until his 
death, but was too old and weak to dig his grave. Where- 
upon there came two lions out of the desert and dug the 
grave and left without molesting the survivor. Here are a 
few traits that have been lovingly transmitted, some of them 
by the great St. Jerome. One hermit lived for thirty years 
on a small portion of barley bread and muddy water. An- 
other lived for three years in a dried-up well. Another 
never washed his clothes, nor changed his tunic till it fell to 
pieces. St. Macarias slept ina marsh. St. Athanasius, the 
great champion of orthodoxy, relates with enthusiasm that 
St. Antony had never been guilty of washing his feet. The 
cleanliness of the body was regarded asa pollution of the 
soul. St. Abraham didn’t wash his face for fifty years; but 
his biographer informs us that “his face reflected the purity 
of his soul.” St. Ammon never changed his clothes after he 
had had a change of heart. Some of the hermits, on the 
contrary, abjured all clothing. In Syria there was a sect 
called Grazers, because they ate nothing but grass. But the 
austerities of St. Simeon the Stylite were the most aston- 
ishing and the most disgusting. The particulars are such 
that one wants to sprinkle the pages that record them with 
some powerful disinfectant. He built successively three 
pillars, the last sixty feet high. On this he actually lived 
for thirty years, ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body in 
prayer. We are expected to believe this, and that he stood 
for a whole year upon one leg. Pilgrims came from.every 
quarter, and, sometimes, for hundreds of miles to do him 
homage. When, at length, he died a crowd of prelates fol- 
lowed him to the grave. 
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A sadder chapter in the history of early monachism than 
that which glorifies its horrid filthiness, is that which praises 
the inflexible hardness with which all natural affections 
were repressed. Husbands were encouraged to desert their 
wives, and wives their husbands; parents their children, and 
children their parents. St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to 
showing that it was more worthy of praise for children to 
enter the monastery against their parents’ wishes than with 
their approbation. There is a terrible verse in the Gospels 
that could be appealed to in confirmation of such teaching: 
If any man come to me and hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple. “A young man 
who has heart to despise a mother’s grief, will easily bear 
any other labor that is imposed upon him.” “In this mat- 
ter,” said St. Jerome, “cruelty is the only piety. Though 
eyour father fall down on the threshold before you, pass over 
his body. Shall I think of a mother’s tears? Such chains as 
these the love of God and the fear of hell can easily 
break.” 

The change from the solitary life of the hermit to the 
associated life of the monastery, was not the result of any 
deliberate. forethought. Let a hermit become celebrated for 
his virtues and austerities, and he was sought out by other 
hermits, anxious to learn his methods and adore his graces. 
Generally they came and went. Sometimes, however, they 
remained, finding some neighboring hole or grotto, or build- 
ing a hut hard by. Antony, we read, as the most famous of 
all the hermits, attracted a great multitude of enthusiastic 
admirers and copyists. The majority came and wondered, 
and returned to their own solitudes; but many begged leave 
to remain. Gradually there sprang up a cluster of huts 
about his own, and he found himself regarded as the abbot, 
that is, the father of the growing community. This was 
the real beginning of the monastery. It did not at once 
supplant the solitary life of the hermits. It never did this 
in the East to the same extent asin the West. As late as 
the sixteenth century we have contemporary accounts of 
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Russian anchorites, as disagreeable as the accounts of Athan- 
asius and Jerome. It was Pachomius who first collected 
companies of monks into great buildings. He made many 
other changes, and, indeed, there was great need of them. 
Between laxity and severity, he found that the ascetic idea 
was coming into great discredit. Carried away by a momen- 
tary enthusiasm, hundreds became monks who were not able 
to sustain a prolonged course of self-denial. These either 
went back into the world and into baser courses than they 
had been guilty of before they left it, or introduced its pas- 
sions and excesses within the sacred precincts of the monas- 
tic villages. The consequences of too much severity were 
not less painful. The victim of self-torture often became 
mad, the victim of the most terrible hallucinations. Suicide 
became fearfully common. Worse than madness or suicide 
were the exhibitions of spiritual pride. Imagining they had 
attained perfection, some of the hermits regarded themselves 
as hardly less than God. Others considered themselves 
absolved from moral obligations by the intensity of their 
rigors, and fell away into the lowest depths of gluttony and 
debauchery. To control these follies and excesses, Pacho- 
mius formulated a monastic rule which did much to lessen 
their extravagance. The obligation to labor was insisted on, 
and many of the monasteries swarmed with busy workmen, 
pursuing a considerable variety of occupations. This obliga- 
tion was still more clearly enforced by St. Basil of Caesarea, 
who in over two hundred questions and answers, elaborated 
a system of monastic life that has been now for fifteen centu- 
ries the standard of the Eastern monasteries. Basil stoutly 
opposed himself to the hermits who, in his day, were very 
numerous. He characterized their methods very sternly, 
and roused their opposition and their hate. Basil was the 
eastern Benedict, but after him there came no one to supple- 
ment his labors, and revive the steadily decaying force of 
the monastic spirit; no St. Bernard, no Dominic, no Francis, 
no Loyola. The name of Basil is the last great name in the 
history of Eastern monachism. 

This history is very different from the history of mona- 
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chism in the West. It is the history of a few centuries of 
extravagance and violence succeeded by a thousand years of 
torpor. Lazy, ignorant, fanatical, the hermits and the early 
cenobites were at the mercy of the pious demagogues who made 
them the instruments of their bigotry and hate. At every 
critical juncture, Alexandria and Constantinople were liable 
to be flooded with a multitude of squalid savages, “ spoiling 
for a fight,” and eager to imbrue their hands with innocent 
blood. A mob of monks was the most powerful argument 
that orthodoxy could wield. The influence of this argument 
in determining the merits of different theological proposi- 
tions in the early church cannot be overrated. 

Asceticism had made but little headway in the West, 
when Athanasius, for the time being under ban at Constanti- 
nople, came to Rome full of enthusiasm for the hermits and 
the monks among whom he had found the most eager and 
unscrupulous defenders of his doctrine of the deity of Christ. 
His enthusiasm was contagious. The four great Latin fathers, 
Jerome and Ambrose, Augustine and Gregory, were all 
ardent supporters of the ascetic theory of life, and of the 
monastery as the ideal Christian community. St. Martin of 
Tours has the reputation of founding the first monastery in 
the West, but his relation to Western monasticism was very 
similar to Antony’s reputed relation to Eastern. His mon- 
astery, situated in Gaul, was not a single building, but a col- 
lection of little hermitages, united only by his supervision. 
By the middle of the fourth century there were a few mon- 
asteries in Italy following the Eastern rule of Basil. But 
monasticism in the West was a comparatively feeble product 
until the time of Benedict of Nursia, who was born in 480. 
He was the founder of the great Benedictine Order, the 
longest-lived, the most wealthy, the most influential, the 
most extensive of all the orders in the West. Benedict was 
the Basil of the West, but far more practical, not being 
diverted from his work, as Basil was, by an absorbing inter- 
est in speculative theology. Italy was swarming with her- 
mits, and at first Benedict cast his lot in with them. He 


soon became convinced, however, that their idleness, their 
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beggary, their immorality, was not only scandalizing the 
monastic profession, but Christianity itself. He conceived 
the idea of uniting the more faithful of these nomads into a 
regular community, under a definite rule. Near what was 
recently the Neapolitan frontier, still stands the monastery 
of Monte Casino, and happy is the traveller who can step 
aside a little from the beaten track of tourists to meditate | 
amid its beautiful seclusions. For thirteen centuries and a 
q half this site has been occupied by a Benedictine monastery ; 
if the original building was the first of all the goodly company 
that afterwards adorned the mountain sides, the cliffs and 
valleys of Western Europe, first with their simple unpre- 
tending, afterwards with their splendid and imposing, archi- 
tecture. But in the year 529 this site was occupied by a 
Pagan temple dedicated to the god Apollo, the last Pagan 
temple remaining in Italy. Benedict razed its altar, broke 
the statue of the god, cut down the sacred grove, and reared 
. among the ruins a cloister for his monks. People generally 
think of a monk as incarnate idleness, not knowing that the 
proverb, Qui laborat orat—he who labors prays,—is a prov- 
erb of monkish origin. But it is a proverb that very fairly 
indicates the spirit of St. Benedict and his immediate follow- 
ers, and, indeed, of many of the great leaders of monachism, 
and thousands of the rank and file. The original object of 
the labor was to keep the body under and bring it into sub- 
jection, and to employ the mind so that it should not hold 
converse with debasing thoughts and visions of impurity. 
But the incidental results were not less wonderful, and it 
may well be doubted whether, in the long run, the disciplin- 
ary office of labor was the thing most present to the laborer’s 
mind. At first accepted and endured only as a discipline, 
labor soon came to be a good thing in itself, and to be recom- 
mended by its great results. As the monks saw the stubborn 
earth subdued by their endeavors, its wastes reclaimed, its 
i morasses drained and cultivated, its barren hills all draped 
i with vines and crowned with their great monasteries’ gleam- 
| ing walls, they could but think that the toil which did all 
this had some other justification than its efficiency in neu- 
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tralizing the instincts and the passions of the natural man. 
A conception of the dignity of labor rose in their minds. 
And however idle and useless the monks have been at cer- 
tain stages of their history, it must never be forgotten there 
is another side to their character; that at other stages of 
their history they have been tremendous workers, and per- 
formed herculean tasks. Let it be squarely spoken: the 
monks of Western Europe were the pioneers of civilization, 
the conquerors of the soil, the founders of innumerable 
towns and cities throughout France and Germany. Many 
of these towns and cities bear the mark of their monastic 
origin in their names; but there are scores beside that bear 
no such mark, and yet are proved by the researches of the 
antiquarian to have been born under the shadow of the 
cloister, and reared under the protection of the monks. In 
England, it is said, the monks selected for themselves the 
most fertile valleys; that wherever now you come upon a 
spot of unusual natural advantages, it is sure to be the site 
of some old abbey. But on the continent the monks for the 
most part preferred to measure themselves against obstacles. 
Monte Casino, the great mother of the monasteries, situated 
on its beetling crags, set the example for many of the chil- 
dren that issued from its fertile womb. Hundreds of monas- 
teries were built in just such places. At first a scanty sus- 
tenance was coaxed from the narrow bits of soil among the 
rocks; then, as the community increased, the benefactions of 
its patrons grew more munificent and the landed possessions 
reached down into the adjoining valleys. Then, too, in 
course of time the swamps vied with the crags in soliciting 
the industry of the monks. When St. Bernard went forth 
in the twelfth century to found a new Cistercian monastery, 
he chose for its site a spot called the Valley of Wormwood, 
so harsh a place it was, and, apparently, so untamable; and 
ere long it had become in name and fact, Clairvaux, the 
beautiful valley. This was a fair sample of the doings of the 
monks in the centuries immediately following the reform of 
Benedict, and whenever in later times a period of reforma- 
tion arrested the general decadence. “Idleness,” wrote St. 
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Benedict, “is the enemy of the soul. They only are the 
true monks who support themselves by the labor of their 
hands.” 

The rule of Benedict preseribed continual occupation ; 
manual labor for seven hours each day, in part agricultural, 
in part copying the classic Greek and Roman authors, 
besides reading and the instruction of youth. A novitiate of 
one year was made indispensable before the irrevocable vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience were taken. All appli- 
cants were received, and, once received, no distinction was 
made between high and low. Noblemen and slaves worked 
together in the field, and took in turn the task of serving 
each other at table. Benedict had no faith in severe austeri- 
ties, and his rule did not prescribe them. Hospitality to all 
strangers was enjoined as an essential duty. 

My readers will agree with me that a great deal of happi- 
ness must have been possible under such a rule as this. And, 
indeed, there was, as the very names of the monasteries sug- 
gest again and again,—-such names as Bright Place, Joyous 
Place, Dear Place, Good Haven, The Happy Meadow, The 
Resting Place. Allow that the subtraction from it of all 
domestic happiness was an immense subtraction, still much 
remained: a simple regular life, the union of intellectual and 
manual labor, and such an opportunity for the growth of 
friendship as could hardly be afforded under any other cir- 
cumstances. A very interesting chapter might be written 
on the friendship of the monastery and adorned with pleas- 
ant illustrations. These men, cut off from our habitual 
objects of affection, from wives and children, turned in good 
part that force of their natures which spends itself upon 
these objects on each other. The corporate spirit of the 
monastery was fostered in a hundred pleasant ways, but 
sometimes, too, in ways most hard and terrible. The vow of 
poverty was designed to prevent the monk from having any- 
thing as his own. A single story will illustrate this spirit 
perfectly. When Gregory the Great, who, after Benedict, 
was the next great personal force in the monastic world, was 
abbot of a monastery, he fell very sick, and his life was only 
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saved by the skill of a monk, Justus, who attended him day 
and night with most affectionate and thoughtful care. Soon 
after, Justus, dying, confessed to Gregory that he had three 
pieces of gold concealed in a flask of medicine. Gregory at 
once prohibited every one from approaching the bedside of 
the dying man, the new Simon Magus. No word of consola- 
tion or of hope was suffered to be spoken. Only his brother 
was admitted to him at length that he might tell him that 
he died detested by the whole community. And no sooner 
was he dead than his body was cast out upon the dunghill 
with the three pieces of gold, the whole community shouting, 
“ Thy money perish with thee.” 

From the sixth to the ninth century Monte Casino was 
almost the only seat of learning in all Italy. Here, and in 
other Benedictine monasteries were compiled the earliest 
libraries. To the Benedictine monks we owe the preserva- 
tion of almost all that has reached us of the treasures of 
classic literature. There came a time when, parchment get- 
ting dear, the monks did their best to erase these classics 
that they might use the parchment to perpetuate their own 
inanities. For this they have been roundly cursed; but in 
all fairness it must be asserted that the later monks only 
undid a part of the work done by the earlier. Let us not 
while execrating those forget our debt to these. The copy- 
ing of the classics was at one time such an engrossing func- 
tion of the monks that “copyist” got to be synonymous 
with monk. A not less important service was the compila- 
tion of documents and codes and chronicles which are the 
basis of all medieval history. Little by little these congenial 
tasks encroached upon the sphere of manual labor. A cent- 
ury after Benedict it was customary for one monk to read 
while the others worked with their hands. The congrega- 
tion of St. Maurus, an offshoot from the Benedictines, 
reduced the manual labor to one hour daily; but each new 
reformer of monastic discipline generally brought back for a 
time, at least, the rule of Benedict. 

Before the death of Benedict, the order he had founded 
had spread into many different countries. In less than two 
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centuries it had assimilated all the other monastic institu- 
tions of Western Europe to itself. In due time it had 
founded abbeys in Asia, in the far North, in Iceland no less 
than eight, which became the repositories of those traditions 
and the nurses of that literature which made the recent one- 
thousandth anniversary of the settlement of Iceland by the 
Norsemen so profoundly interesting, and has thrown such a 
flood of light on the religion and the social life of our 
Teutonic ancestors. In the fifteenth century the monaste- 
ries of the Benedictine order numbered eighty-two thousand 
seven hundred and forty-one. 

It was the wish of Benedict to exclude the monks from 
priestly functions and from political life; but more and 
more the monastery became a training school for priests, and 
more and more the abbot of the monastery became the com- 
panion and the rival of princes, having sometimes an im- 
mense civil jurisdiction. In the case of Monte Casino, when 
it was at the summit of its power and grandeur, this civil 
jurisdiction extended over two principalities, twenty counties, 
four hundred and forty villages, two hundred and fifty castles, 
three hundred and thirty-six manors, twenty-three seaports, 
and sixteen hundred and sixty-two churches. The vow of 
poverty was individual and did not extend to the corporation. 
At an early period in the history of the Benedictines it came 
to be understood that to endow a monastery was the fairest 
proof of Christian virtue and a short cut through purga- 
tory into the joys of heaven. The monasteries grew enor- 
mously rich. They added field to field, and farm to farm, 
and manor to manor, until in the thirteenth century a third 
part of all the land in Western Europe was in the legal grasp 
of the monastic orders. A Benedictine abbot is reported to 
have said, “ My vow of poverty has given me a hundred 
thousand crowns a year; my vow of obedience has raised me 
to the rank of a sovereign prince.” The estates of the mon- 
asteries grew so much faster than the communities that it 
soon became necessary to employ assistants in the work of 
agriculture, and at length this sort of work was almost 
entirely delegated to others. And it must be allowed that 
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many of the abbots proved excellent “captains of industry”; 
that they endeared themselves to the peasantry as the feudal 
barons did not; that they were easy task-masters and good 
landlords; the best agriculturists in Europe. With the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, the cultivation of the vine in 
many places disappeared ; but to this day the choicest wines 
of Germany are produced from vineyards originally planted 
by monks. 

Charity and hospitality are virtues which the monastic 
orders illustrated in their best days in the most charming 
manner. For many centuries the hospice of the cloister was 
the only inn where rich and poor, travellers and pilgrims, 
found shelter,—the sole asylum, in rural districts, at least, 
where the sick and infirm were ever received. It is doubt- 
less true that a great deal of the charity had for its 
object the ultimate welfare of the giver’s soul. But it 
was something to conceive of salvation as dependent upon 
kindly ministrations rather than on the acceptance of arid 
theological propositions. The charity was not always wise. 
It pauperized the recipient. But a true theory of charity 
was not discovered until very recently, and the true practice 
of it is still rare enough to teach us caution in condemning 
the charitable monks of medieval times. 

From the time of Benedict until the time of Loyola—a thou- 
sand years,—the history of monasticism is the history of a 
series of decadences and reformations. ‘ No sooner had any 
one of the older orders,” writes Dean Milman, “ attained to 
numbers, rank, or influence, than it became more and more 
estranged from the humbler classes; the vows of poverty 
had been eluded; the severer rule gradually relaxed; the 
individual might remain poor, but the order or the convent 
became rich.” Then some reformer would arise; the rule 
of Benedict for a time would be restored; then laxity would 
come again. “Monasticism had ever been and was tracing 
the same cycle. Now the wilderness; the most utter soli- 
tude, the utmost poverty, the contest. with the stubborn 
forest and unwholesome morass, the most exalted piety, the 
devotion which had not hours enough during the day and 
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night for its exercise, the rule which could not be enforced 
too strictly, the strongly competing asceticism, the inventive 
self-discipline, the inexhaustible, emulous ingenuity of self- 
torture, the boastful servility of obedience,—all this at first ; 
then afterward the lavish offerings of the faithful, the grants 
of the repentant lord, the endowments of the remorseful 
king,— the opulence, the power, the magnificence. The wat- 
tled hut, the rock-hewn hermitage is now the stately cloister; 
the lowly church of wood the lofty and gorgeous abbey; the 
marsh a domain of intermingling meadow and cornfields; the 
brawling stream or mountain torrent a succession of quiet 
tanks or pools fattening innumerable fish. The superior, a 
man once bowed to the earth with humility, careworn, pale, 
emaciated, with a coarse habit bound with a cord, with 
naked feet, is become an abbot on his curveting palfrey, in 
rich attire, with his jewelled cross of solid silver borne 
before him, travelling to take his place among the lordliest 
in the realm.” * 

These lapses from the strictness of monastic discipline 
were sure to be the signal for some outbreak of impassioned 
zeal, some effort to restore the old simplicity and rigor. 
Sometimes the effort did not extend beyond a single cloister. 
Sometimes it was powerless even in so narrow a field to 
achieve even a temporary reform. But in a few instances the 
zeal was allied with so much ability, and interpreted so 
clearly the interior spirit of the time, that the reform had 
wide extent and lasting influence. The history of these 
monastic reformations brings a few names into a prominence 
strangely disproportioned to that humility which the reform- 
ers made their personal ideal. The first of these is Benedict 
of Aniani, who was born midway of the eighth century. 
The temper of this second Benedict was more rigid than that 
of the first. The rule of Benedict of Nursia seemed to him 
well suited to beginners, but below the dignity of a full- 
grown ascetic. But the lessons of experience brought him 
back to this rule as the highest practicable, if not the most 


*Milman’s Latin Christianity. 
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desirable. This Benedict was contemporary with Charle- 
magne, and that great ruler gave him all the sympathy and 
help that he desired. A genuine reform swept over the 
whole Frankish empire. Another period of decay soon fol- 
lowed, largely by reason of the appointment of lay abbots 
over the monasteries, worldly and greedy men, ambitious 
only to enjoy the princely revenues of their position. The 
next great name is that of Odo of Clugni, a monastery which 
afterward became the most sumptuous in Europe, its church 
the largest and the most magnificent in France and in all 
Europe, with the exception of St. Peter’s. It was at Clugni, 
still deeply marked with Odo’s recent influence, that the 
great Hildebrand found a congenial home. And the name of 
Hildebrand is the name of the next great reformer. He, 
not content with bringing back the monasteries to the sim- 
plicity of their primitive ‘liscipline, practically destroyed the 
distinction between the secular and regular clergy by mak- 
ing the secular celibate; with remorseless zeal compelling 
married priests to forsake their wives and children, or brave 
the Papal malediction. Six years after the death of Hilde- 
brand, in 1091, a man was born who, without ever arriving 
at the Papal dignity, was to play much the same part in the 
twelfth century that Hildebrand played in the eleventh. 
This man was Bernard of Clairvaux. What stuff there was 
in him we may infer from the fact that Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, a most voluminous history written with 
splendid and effusive eloquence, and full of partisan zeal, 
was written as an introduction to a life of Bernard. St. 
Bernard was, indeed, the greatest of the monks. If he could 
have given himself without reserve to the perfection of mo- 
nastic discipline and the extension of monastic houses, he 
might have left a fame for these things of astounding magni- 
tude. But he had to be Pope-maker as well as monk; he 
had to preach crusades, and heal a Papal schism, and contend 
with Abelard and with Arnold of Brescia. And still his 
purely monastic labors were very great. He did not found 
the Cistercian order, but he made it a power. When he 


entered the parent convent at Citeaux, it had sent out no 
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colony. Bernard led the first, that which converted the 
Valley of Wormwood into Clairvaux. At his death he had 
established one hundred and sixty monasteries subject to his 
alma mater. But his monastic reformation is not to be meas- 
ured by these facts. The spirit of the man went far beyond 
the limits of the Cistercian order and infused itself through 
the Benedictine order as well. 

Bernard was preacher as well as monk. The next great 
spectacle in the history of monasticism is the identification 
of the monastic calling with the function of preaching. This 
function had fallen into disuse. The priest contented him- 
self with mere ceremony. Meantime, all Europe was astir 
with the beginnings of a tremendous intellectual activity. 
The Dark Ages were coming toanend. The Renaissance and 
the Reformation were stealthily creeping forward. The new 
languages were gaining ground, and Latin, the language of 
the Church, became less and less the language of the people. 
A great number of heretical sects were growing up, develop- 
ing a great amount of hostility to the priests, the Pope, and 
the ordinary administration of religion. The views of these 
sects were propagated by preaching. The preachers spoke 
in the vernacular, and were in sympathy with the people. 
Formidable movements were developed by the poor men of 
Lyons, and by the Albigenses.* Evidently, if this sort of 
thing were to continue, there would be no end of trouble. 
Innocent III. thought a home crusede was the needed 
specific, and stirred it up accordingly. But there were 
others who were of a different opinion. 

At this juncture there arose in different parts of Europe — 
one in Italy, the other in Spain—two men of very different 
character, and yet essentially agreed as to the proper method 
of contending with the heretical and disintegrating forces of 
the time. These men are known in history as St. Dominic 


*The Crusades in no small degree grew out of monasticism, Peter the Hermit 
preaching the first, and St. Bernard the second, and out of the Crusades grew the 
great military orders,— the Soldier Monks, Knights Templars, Knights of St. John, 
and so on, destined to play a striking part in European history, and to die hard after 
a fearful struggle with the Papacy. 
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and St. Francis. Dominic was born in 1170, seventeen years 
after the death of Bernard; Francis in 1182. Of the two 
men, Francis is by far the more attractive. He had the 
softer nature, an exquisite sensibility, a marvellous tender- 
ness for everything that God had made. He was a man, and 
nothing human was foreign to him. But his great heart 
took in the animal creation, and even the inanimate world. 
The animating spirit of Dominic would seem to have been 
hatred of heresy ; that of Francis love of the Father and the 
brethren. But their methods were essentially the same. 
They were both democracy incarnate. They identified them- 
selves with the lowest and the poorest of mankind. At first 
the emphasis of Francis was more upon poverty; that of 
Dominic more upon preaching; but Francis and the Francis- 
cans came to unite the two things more, and Dominic and 
the Dominicans to forge them more and more into a single 
weapon. From the time of Benedict every monk had taken 
the vow of poverty. What could Dominic and Francis do 
more? They could take this vow for the order as well as for 
the individual monk. Here was a tremendous difference. 
This had never been done before. The individual monk 
could call nothing his own. But the monastery and the 
order could attain to boundless wealth. By poverty Francis 
meant beggary. From the time of Benedict, withdrawal 
from the world had been an essential feature in the monastic 
ideal; aye, from the times of earliest Eastern monachism. 
But Dominic and Francis insisted that the field is not the 
monastery but the world. They chose their dwelling-places 
not in secluded valleys, nor on lofty crags, but in the towns 
and cities where population was the thickest, where vice and 
misery were most appalling. And this outward difference 
between the new orders and the old, hinted at a profound 
interior difference,—a difference in the object sought by the 
old methods and the new. The primary object of monastic 
discipline from the time of Antony had been the salvation of 
the individual monk. The primary object of Dominic and 
Francis was the salvation of the world at large by the teach- 
ing and example of the monk. So, then, the rise of the 
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mendicant orders of Black and Gray Friars, Dominicans and 








Franciscans imported something more than any of the previ- 
ous reformations. It proposed a different object, to be 
reached by different means. The other reformers — the 
second Benedict and Odo and Hildebrand and Bernard — 
had been restorers. “Dominic and Francis were, indeed, 
reformers. 

From an ascetic point of view, these begging friars are 
not such agreeable people as the easy-going Benedictines 
and Cistercians—for the Cistercians were already easy- 
going —in their sumptuous cloisters, careless of mankind as 
the nectar-sipping gods of Epicurus. From a moral point of 
view their superiority is infinite. I allow that they were 
narrow, that they were fanatical. But then they were in 
deadly earnest. They could not only wish themselves 
accursed for their brethren and companions’ sake. They 
made themselves so. 

One cannot help wondering what the course of events 
would have been if Innocent III. had treated Dominic and 
Francis as the Church of England treated Whitefield and 
the Wesleys. It would have been very different from what 
it was with them enlisted on the Church’s’ side. They 
reconciled the people and the Papacy. In a short time the 
friars had penetrated to every part of Europe, into Africa, 
into Palestine and Abyssinia and Crete. In a few years the 
Dominicans had five hundred monasteries, so many living 
hearts from which their ardent blood went pulsing forth into 
the community on every side. The progress of the Francis- 
cans was not less remarkable. 

But there was change as well as victory in store for them. 
At first both orders were as much in love with ignorance as 
with poverty. “I am your breviary,” cried Francis to a 
novice who asked for a psalter. Roger Bacon, as a Francis- 
can friar, was not allowed to possess either pen, parchment, 
or books. But all at once a thirst for knowledge seized the 
mendicants. They invaded the universities, possessed them- 
selves of the professors’ chairs, and argued back the universi- 

ties to their allegiance. It is a significant fact that the four 
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greatest doctors of the Church all came from the friars. 
Duns Scotus and William of Ockam were Franciscans; 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas were Dominicans. 
Nowadays we speak contemptuously of scholasticism. But 
it was an immense advance on anything that went before 
it, and a necessary step towards a more rational philosophy. 

The change from ignorance wes not the only change. The 
mendicant orders were doomed to repeat the experience of 
all the orders that preceded them. A century had not passed 
before Dominicans and Franciscans were successful rivals of 
the Benedictines for the alms of dying penitents, and as 
legatees of lands, treasures, houses, and universities. Their 
cloisters and their churches were as magnificent as those 
of their opponents. In an incredibly short time the friars 
had become as burdensome as they were at first useful. The | 
Dominican Tetzel, whose peddling of indulgences was the 
immediate cause of Luther’s cry for reformation, was a fair 
sample of his class. If the Benedictines never reached such 
heights as the mendicant orders, they never wallowed in 
such depths. - 

Luther did not nail his theses on the church-doors in 
Wittenberg an hour too soon. For more than two centuries 
the monastic orders had been getting into worse and worse 
repute, and though various attempts were made at reforma- 
tion, and new orders were established to this end, the down 
grade was too steep for the brakes to be of much service. 
Luther’s account of “ the fiery angels,” who had two cans of 
beer and a quart of wine with their gingerbread for supper, 
indicates pretty well the pass that things had come to. Well 
might he say that the seven deadly sins ruled in the monas- 
teries. Mr. Froude’s chapter on the dissolution of the Eng- 
lish monasteries confirms this allegation. Not seldom were 
the cloisters brothels, while drunkenness and gluttony were 
the order of the day. But the last of the great orders was 
yet to be established,—the order of Jesuits. Unfortunately 
for their reputation they have survived until our day, and 
their name has become synonymous with duplicity, casuistry, 
and “orthodox lying for God.” We never think of Loyola 
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so kindly as of Francis; but Jesuitism had its St. Francis 
too, the noble Xavier, a spirit near akin to Francis of Assisi. 
In all the history of monastic ardor and devotion there is not 
a nobler chapter than the one which recounts the missionary 
efforts of the Jesuits. For a single section of this chapter 
let any candid person read Mr. Parkman’s Jesuits in North 
America, and he will never think of the Jesuits again with 
unqualified disapproval. To neither of the three monastic 
vows — poverty, chastity, and obedience — have the Jesuits 
proved .so false as the great orders that preceded them; but 
the emphasis of their devotion has been more upon the vow 
of obedience than on the others. And their faithfulness to 
this vow, united as it has always been with a desire to fill 
the offices of education, has made them the most deadly 
enemies of the human intellect. Where the mendicant had 
said preaching, the Jesuits said teaching. Their favorite 
dictum is that an individual Catholic should be in the hands 
of his superior as passive as a staff in the hand, and they 
would have the abbot or the general of an order as obedient 
to the Pope as their communities to them. -Well may the 
Pope befriend the Jesuits. Their doctrine of obedience is 
the key-stone of the arch of his infallibility. Take that 
away and the whole arch will crumble into ruin. 

With the exception of the Jesuits, monasticism is not a 
power in the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century. 
That the Jesuits are still a power Bismarck’s dislike of them 
is a sufficient indication. He fights no men of straw. There 
are still many cloisters left in Europe, still many monks. 
But the stately monasteries of the Renaissance are most of 
them in ruins, or have been degraded to quite other uses 
than those for which they were intended. As ruins Europe 
has hardly anything to show the traveller so beautiful. 
Better a ruin than, as in many cases, a prison, a manufac- 
tory, a stable where, as in Clugni, horses are bred instead 
of saints and martyrs. 

What verdict shall we pass on this gigantic figure that 
looms portentous at the bar of history? Has monasticism 
done more of good or evil to the world? It has done an 
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incalculable amount of both. Eastern monasticism would 
seem to have been wholly evil, and yet a careful study of 
the times might show that it was, at least, a necessary evil. 
In the West, monasticism was for centuries almost the only 
channel through which the best life of the classic ages was 
transmitted to the modern world. It was the great civiliz- 
ing energy; the great tamer and builder. It was at its best 
a fountain of hospitality, of tenderness and kindliness. It 
devoted itself to the sick and poor when there was no other 
organized attempt to help them. And we must not judge 
the monks too harshly because there was an almost constant 
tendency among them to forget or disobey their vows of 
poverty and chastity and obedience. For taking human 
nature as it is, the first two of these are very hard to keep, 
and ought not pretty surely to be kept in the sense of Bene- 
dict and Dominic and Francis. Their faithlessness was wiser 
than their faithfulness; more in the line of the divine inten- 
tion. The prayer of Agar is more sensible than the rule of 
Benedict. As for the vow of chastity, it has never yet 
been proved that marriage cannot be as chaste as abstinence 
from it. The history of monasticism proves clearly that 
enforced celibacy is apt to breed a thousand prurient images 
that never trouble those who dare believe that He who 
made us also meant us. Moreover, if the hope of the race 
be not in its extinction, one should be able to show excel- 
lent reason for declining to transmit to others the possibili- 
ties of happiness, knowledge, and virtue that have been 
bequeathed to him. 

To no one of its vows has monasticism been so faithful as 
to the vow of obedience. But this of all its vows has been 
most hostile to the development of humanity. A truer word 
was never written than this: The supreme self-indulgence is 
to surrender the will to a spiritual director. But the obedi- 
ence of monasticism means exactly this. Obedience is a 
glorious thing, of all things the most glorious, if we under- 
stand it rightly. But it must be obedience to the laws 
of nature and experience; obedience to our own highest 
thought, clarified by all the help that we can get from 
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others, or it is not worthy of a reasonable and moral 
being. 

In one word, the ideal of monasticism is self-sacrifice. 
Rightly interpreted it could not have a better. But rightly 
interpreted, self-sacrifice is not self-mutilation, self-repres- 
sion, self-destruction. It is self-consecration. And self-con- 
secration presupposes self-development. Sacrifice is not 
waste of any part, but highest, holiest use of every part. 
That only is the true self-sacrifice, when a body sound and 
clean, affections pure and strong, an intellect well-trained, 
and “a conscience void of offence,” are consecrated to the 
happiness and highest welfare of our immediate companions, 
and to the elevation and progressive betterment of all man- 
kind. 

Joun W. CHADWICK. 


THE BELKNAP PAPERS.* 


Among the American divines and scholars who rose into 
distinction in the latter part of the last century, the Rev. Dr. 
Jeremy Belknap held, and still holds, a prominent place. 
The judgment of his contemporaries has been confirmed by 
later generations, and it is not likely to be overruled by 
those which will follow us. He was not a man of brilliant 
parts, and his reputation as a theologian was never very 
high. His sermons were plain, practical exhortations to the 
performance of Christian duty, rather than discussions of 
disputed dogmas. But he was not unworthy to be the min- 
ister of a society which after his death called to its service 
the scholarly Popkin, and which at a later period was made 
famous by the labors of Channing and Gannett; and he was 
long and widely known as the compiler of a hymn-book in 
extensive use at a time when the preparation of such a vol- 


*Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vols. IJ. and Ill. Fifth 
Series. Published at the charge of the Appleton Fund, Boston: Published by the 
Society. 1877. Two Vols. 8vo, 
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ume was a labor of much greater difficulty than it now is. 
It is, however, as the founder of the oldest Historical Society 
in America, and the author of the History of New Hampshire, 
that he is now best known, and his influence will continue to 
be felt. With this History and Hutchinson’s History of 
Massachusetts our higher historical literature begins; and 
the opinion which Dr. Palfrey expressed in his semi-cen- 
tennial address before the Historical Society, in 1844, still 
remains unchallenged,— that Dr. Belknap needed little ex- 
cept a better theme to give to his work a very high place in 
this department of literature. 

Jeremiah Belknap, as he was called in early life, was born 
in Boston, June 4, 1744, Old Style, and pursued his prepara- 
tory studies in his native town, under Master Lovell. In 
his fifteenth year he entered Harvard College, where he was 
graduated in 1762, ina class of which the most distinguished 
members were Francis Dana, afterward Chief-Justice of 
Massachusetts and Minister to Russia, and Elbridge Gerry, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Vice-President of the United States in Madison’s second 
term. After leaving college he taught school at Milton, and 
at Portsmouth and Greenland, in New Hampshire; and, 
having decided ‘to enter the ministry, he was ordained over 
the society in Dover, in February, 1767. In the following 
June he was married to Ruth Eliot, daughter of Samuel 
Eliot, a bookseller in Boston, whose son, of the same name, 
founded the Greek Professorship in Harvard College. Mr. 
Belknap remained at Dover a little less than twenty years, 
when he dissolved his connection with the society in conse- 
quence of the irregularity in the payment of his salary, which 
had never, we believe, exceeded the sum of $333.33. While 
at Dover, in 1784, he published the first volume of his His- 
tory of New Hampshire, of which the second volume was pub- 
lished in 1791, and the third volume in 1792. In the winter 
of 1787, he was invited to become pastor of the society wor- 
shipping in Long Lane, now Federal Street, which had 
recently discarded the Presbyterian system of church gov- 
ernment and become a Congregational society. The society 
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promised to pay him eight dollars a week, “and in case our 
society shall increase, and the pews be all occupied, the 
salary shall then be increased to a comfortable support.” 

As Dr. Gannett said, in his admirable discourse, in 1859, 
on leaving the Federal Street Meeting-house, Mr. Belknap’s 
“settlement in Boston was as happy an event for the town 
as for the congregation of which he assumed the charge. 
The interest which he took in all literary and humane enter- 
prises, his ardent patriotism, the genial qualities of his heart, 
and the blameless tenor of his life, his constant industry and 
professional fidelity, made him an object of universal respect 
and esteem.” His congregation increased in numbers and 
influence; his salary was raised to a sum adequate to his 
wants; he found himself among congenial associates and 
friends; his reputation steadily grew; and he became widely 
known as one of the most distinguished literary men in 
America. He was, as we have already stated, the founder 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which held its first 
meeting in January, 1791; and he was a member of the pub- 
lishing committee for three of the early volumes of the 
Society’s Collections. He also made other contributions 
to literature after his removal to Boston. Among them 
were two volumes of American Biography, which, we 
believe, are still kept in print; The Foresters, an American 
Tale, giving a humorous account of the settlement of the 
country and of the troubles with Great Britain, which first 
appeared in successive numbers of the Columbian Magazine ; 
a discourse at the tercentenary celebration of the landing of 
Columbus; the hymn-book already referred to; and several 
sermons. It was while engaged in such various labors that 
he was suddenly attacked by apoplexy on the morning of 
June 20, 1798, and died before eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
of that day. His death was felt to be a public loss, and 
called forth glowing tributes to his services as a citizen, a 
minister, and an author, by men abundantly qualified to esti- 
mate their worth. 

“No man,” said his friend and associate in historical 
studies, the Rev. Dr. John Eliot, “had ever collected a 
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greater number of facts, circumstances, and anecdotes, or a 
more valuable collection of manuscripts, which might give 
information and entertainment to all those who wish to 
know the history of their own country.” These manuscripts 
and printed books remained in the possession of his family 
until 1858, when they were presented to the Historical 
Society by his daughter and only surviving child, in the 
belief that he would eventually have made that disposition 
of them. Among them were many scarce and valuable 
books and many interesting manuscripts, of which a full 
account is given in a report by Mr. Charles Deane, printed 
in the Proceedings of the Society, for March, 1858, with 
extracts from some of the most curious or instructive manu- 
scripts. There were unpublished letters from Deputy- 
Governor Dudley; from John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians; Roger Williams, and others conspicuous in our 
earliest history; portions of the manuscript diaries of Increase 
and Cotton Mather; Dr. Belknap’s own notes of the debates 
in the Convention for acting on the question of ratifying the 
Federal Constitution, which held its sessions in his meeting- 
house in Long Lane; and nearly two hundred and fifty 
letters from Ebenezer Hazard, Postmaster-General under 
the old Confederacy, and editor of the two volumes known 
as Hazard’s Historical Collections. At that time it was not 
known exactly what had become of Dr. Belknap’s part in 
this extensive correspondence ; but subsequently his letters 
to Hazard were recovered, and were presented to the Society 
in January, 1861. 

It is this familiar correspondence between Belknap and 
Hazard, beginning in January, 1779, and covering a period 
of nearly twenty years, which fills the larger part of the two 
volumes now before us, and from which we purpose to draw 
some traits illustrative of the condition of the country during 
the war of the Revolution and in the years immediately after 
its close. The letters are of the most familiar, unstudied, 
and gossiping character, written with no thought that 
they would ever find their way into print, and dealing with 
the most various topics, literary, historical, political, and per- 
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sonal, but always interesting. Occasionally there are pas- 
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sages or allusions which show how much less refined were 
educated men at that time than they are in our own day; 
and occasional omissions in the body of a letter, indicated by 
the usual typographical marks, are even more suggestive. 
The principal labor in the preparation of the volumes has 
devolved on the chairman of the publishing committee, Mr. 
Charles Deane; and it is scarcely necessary to add that he 
has done his work with his well-known thoroughness and 
accuracy. 

Much the larger part of the correspondence relates to the 
literary enterprises in which the writers were engaged, or to 
the historical questions in which they were interested. But 
in not a few of the letters there are discussions of theological 
questions of considerable interest as showing the tendency 
of opinion among the more cultivated ministers and laymen 
of the period. Both Belknap and Hazard were men of great 
breadth of mind, and disinclined to rest on any human 
authority in matters of religious belief. “Creeds,” Dr. Bel- 
knap wrote in April, 1784, “either in philosophy or divinity, 
should never be imposed, because they tend to fetter the 
mind and stop its genuine excursions into the field of truth. 
For this reason I have long since utterly discarded all con- 
fessions or standards of human authority. I never subscribed 
but one, and that was of my own drawing, and I subscribed 
it in no other view than as exhibiting my then present 
thoughts on some of the points in divinity; but I have since 
inquired farther, and now could not subscribe the whole even 
of that.”” And some months afterward, Hazard, who was an 
elder in one of the Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia, in 
referring to the dangerous illness of an infant child, writes: 
“Had he died, I should have had no uneasiness about his 
future state, as I have long been satisfied that subjection to 
mortality, the cares, pains, troubles, and sorrows of life, and, 
finally, the death of the body, are all the punishment ever 
threatened for original sin. You will say this is a curious 
sentiment for a Presbyterian elder to entertain; but I must 
judge of the Scripture for myself.” These men had not lived 
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through so great a struggle for civil liberty without acquir- 
ing a distrust of ecclesiastical bondage, whether of creed or 
of church government. “As to coming under the bondage 
of subscribing formularies of any kind, in any sense, or with 
any view, I must say nolo,” Belknap wrote. “The only 
‘form of sound words’ is the Bible, the sense of which it is 
our duty to inquire into, and as far as we think we have 
found it to declare it, but never to come to a pause in our 
inquiries, or set up what some people call a ‘standard against 
error, by reducing divine truths to a creed, or a system of 
human composure, which is as likely to keep truth as error 
from prevailing.” It is known to every one who has studied 
the ecclesiastical history of New England that in the latter 
part of the last century there was a much greater latitude 
allowed with regard to belief in some of the accepted doc- 
trines than was permitted at a little later period.* Additional 
proof of the existence of this liberal spirit is afforded by one 
of the letters from which we have already quoted. “Though 
in many respects my situation is not as I could wish,” Dr. 
Belknap writes, “ yet I live in a neighborhood of ministers, 
who, though they do not entirely agree in speculative points, 
maintain a brotherly connection, and live without any jar 
among ourselves, which is so far happy.” And after expressing 
his admiration for the sentiments of Robinson in his farewell 
sermon to the Pilgrims, he proceeds: “The consequence of 
such views is that I desire to hold communion with good 
people of every Christian denomination, let their opinions on 
speculative points or ritual institutions be ever so different 
from my own.” 

Dr. Belknap’s own opinions do not appear to have been 


*The Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, of Worcester, who is himself connected with an 
evangelical church, has made and given to the American Antiquarian Society a 
large and valuable collection of church manuals, which curiously illustrates this 
statement. At the annual meeting of the Society, in October, 1876, Judge Aldrich 
made some very interesting and suggestive remarks with regard to these church 
manuals; and it is much to be regretted that his remarks were not written out for 
the printed Proceedings. They would have been a valuable contribution to our 
ecclesiastical history; and it is to be hoped that he, or some other competent person, 
will yet trace the modifications of theological opinion in our New England churches 
as shown by these authoritative declarations of the essential articles of belief. 
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very sharply defined, and on some points it is doubtful 
whether his mind was fully made up. There are frequent 
references to the preaching of the Rev. John Murray, the 
father of American Universalism; and on the character of 
the teachings of the modern Universalists his views are very 
clearly stated. Writing in July, 1784, he condemns one part 
of the Universalist doctrine as “the dregs of Antinomianism,” 
adding, “as Murray and his adherents are in this way of 
thinking, their doctrine is so far, in my apprehension, detest- 
able.” At the same time he utterly rejected the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and on more than one occasion he 
expressed his satisfaction with Dr. Chauncy’s larger work 
on this subject.* As to the doctrine of universal restitution, 
he says in a letter written in 1782, “I frankly own to you 
that I have for several years been growing in my acquaint- 
ance with it and my regard to it. I wished it might be true, 
long before I saw any just reason to conclude it was so. I 
once, however, set myself to oppose it in a sermon, but was 
brought to a stand by that text where Paul says, ‘I have 
hope towards God that there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both just and unjust.’ My query here was, Why 
should the resurrection of the wnjust be an object of hope to 
a benevolent mind, if that resurrection should be the begin- 
ning of not only a never-ending, but perpetually increasing, 
state of misery?” A few weeks later, reverting to the sub- 
ject, he writes that in his opinion, Dr. ,Chauncy, in his 
unpublished manuscript, had “ said enough to convince any- 
body that the matter cannot be decided by criticism on 
aidy aNd aidvoc, or any combination of those famous words.” 
And he then goes on to state his own ideas about “ the ever- 
lasting fire” ; but our readers would desert us if we attempted 



































*In one of his letters, written in 1782, referring to this work, Dr. Belknap writes, 
one of the reasons given for not printing it at that time “is the want of Greek and 
Hebrew types, of which there are none in Boston. The last time I heard anything 
about it, I was told that a printer had gone to Philadelphia to see if any such could 
be had there; but I know not whether he met with success.”” Hazard, in his answer, 
gives an equally unfavorable account of the Philadelphia printing offices: “I do not 
think there are any Greek or Hebrew types in this city; and the demand for them is 


8o trifling, that I much doubt whether our type-founders have matrices for casting 
them in.” 
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to follow him through those speculations. He touches more 
solid ground, the next year, when referring to the father of 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, the minister of Portsmouth, 
and generally designated in this correspondence as “the 
Metropolitan,” he writes: “The Metropolitan’s nerves are 
much agitated by the prevalence of these sentiments in his 
diocese ; he is totally opposed to them; consequently he and 
I are not of a mind, for though I am warmly set against the 
antinomian part of Relly’s scheme, yet I cannot oppose the 
universal extent of redemption, provided repentance and 
holiness are taken in as necessary to the completion of the 
work ; and without these essential prerequisites it is absurd 
to talk of salvation.” In another letter, after explaining at 
length his views as to the second death and the consumma- 
tion of all things, he adds, in words worthy of the pen of 
Channing or Gannett: “In this general thought my mind 
rests, that He who is perfectly holy, wise, and good, would 
never have permitted sin nor misery to have entered into his 
world, if He had not designed to bring good out of these 
evils; and I cannot think He will leave his work so imper- 
fect as, in the final result of all, to suffer any evil, natural or 
moral, to remain in his system; but every thing that He has 
made capable of holiness and happiness shall reflect the 
image of the Author, and shine in glory and immortality.” 

There is comparatively little in the correspondence about 
public affairs or about men in public life. Occasionally we 
find some graphic touch which confirms what was already 
known about the condition of the country during the war or 
under the Confederacy, and some amusing anecdote passing 
current at the time; but the chief interest of the letters is 
in connection with the literary studies and historical inquiries 
of the writers. We have, however, noted a few passages of 
a wider interest which are worth quoting. For instance, in 
a letter dated at Jamaica Plain, April 1, 1780, Hazard 
describes the luxury which was one of the evil fruits of the 
war of Independence, as it was of the war of 1812, and of 
the Rebellion: “ Boston affords nothing new but complaints 
upon complaints. I have been credibly informed that a per- 
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son, who used to live well, has been obliged to take the 
feathers out of his bed and sell them to an upholsterer to 
get money to buy bread. Many, doubtless, are exceedingly 
distressed ; and yet, such is the infatuation of the day, that 
the rich, regardless of the necessities of the poor, are more 
luxurious and extravagant than formerly. Boston exceeds 
even Tyre; for not only are her merchants princes, but even 
her tavern-keepers are gentlemen. May it not be more 
tolerable for Tyre than for her! There can be no surer 
sign of a decay of morals in a large city than the tavern- 
keepers growing rich fast.” 

The depreciation of the currency is shown. in several 
striking passages. In the postscript to one of his earliest 
letters, in May, 1779, Dr. Belknap writes: “I should be 
heartily ashamed of this paper, in any other circumstances. 
But it is an exact picture of the times; for even this ras- 
cally sheet is three dollars per quire.” And in Hazard’s 
letter, from which we just now quoted, he gives, with 
emphatic condemnation of its irreverent tone, the copy of a 
note found in the pulpit of the Rev. Mr. Stillman, minister 
of the First Baptist Church (now-Rev. Dr. Neale’s) about a 
month before: “The prayers of this congregation are desired 
for our paper-currency, in a weak and low condition by 
reason of its depreciated and fluctuating state, that indulgent 
Heaven would, of its infinite mercy, be pleased to restore it 
to its former value, or speedily fit and prepare it for its 
great and last change.” At that time the continental cur- 
rency was rapidly depreciating in value, and early in 1781 it 
ceased to circulate. 

On another point, which has been somewhat discussed,— 
namely, the exact state of feeling in the Colonies toward the 
mother country before the Declaration of Independence, we 
find some interesting statements. In a letter from Belknap 
to Hazard, dated at Dover, March 20, 1782, after stating 
that he had recently had in his hands a number of letters 
that passed between the Sons of Liberty at Portsmouth and 
their friends in Boston, Providence, New York, and other 
places, he writes: “ There is this one thing worthy of notice 
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in them all; viz., the terms of affection and respect in which 
they speak of the King.” And he adds: “When in these 
letters we find the warmest expressions of duty and loyalty 
to the King, his person, family, and constitutional authority, 
together with a determined resolution not to submit to the 
dangerous innovations then making, must not every rational 
inquirer be led to believe that the public professions of 
loyalty made at the time were sincere, and that the firmest 
and most avowed enemies of the unconstitutional claims of 
the Parliament were far, very far, from desiring to disunite 
what was then the British empire; and that the blame must 
be laid elsewhere.” In his answer Hazard writes: “ You 
will do no more than justice to your country, by publishing 
at least extracts from the letters between your Sons of 
Liberty and those in other places. The British emissaries, 
even from Queen Anne’s time, have diligently propagated 
an idea that the Colonies were disaffected to the royal gov- 
ernment, and thirsted after independence; and I think it a 
duty incumbent on every American historian to use his 
endéavors to wipe off so unjust an aspersion.” A year later, 
when peace was declared, Belknap wrote: “ Last Monday I 
was at Portsmouth, where the news of peace was celebrated 
with a decent festivity. To-morrow we are to have it here, 
and so the feu de joie runs through the country. Is not 
George III. the connecting link between the glory and dis- 
grace of Britain? What a contrast is he grown to himself 
in twenty years’ time! Intoxicated with former successes, 
he has ventured an experiment which none of his prede- 
cessors dared to make; and, after throwing away thousands 
of lives and millions of treasure, he has lost the brightest 
jewel from his crown.” 

There are some very striking and suggestive paragraphs 
showing the weakness of the old Confederacy, and the utter 
inadequacy of any system of the kind to the wants of the 
country. “Our notion of individual sovereignty, connected 
with that of wnited sovereignty, forms a solecism in politics, 
and may prove dangerous, if it be not corrected,” Belknap 
wrote in May, 1783. “I remember, in the beginning of the 
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controversy, we were put in mind of the necessity of union, 
by the figure (in some newspapers) of a serpent cut into 
twelve or thirteen pieces, and the motto was, ‘By uniting we 
stand, by dividing we fall.’ Individual sovereignty, if it 
means anything besides local jurisdiction or internal police, 
is, in my apprehension, an idea as ridiculous as the fragments 
of that animal being living animals.” A year later, after 
referring to the early disbelief in the possibility of a union of 
the Colonies, and his own opinion against the probability of 
its long continuance after the removal of the force which 
compelled its formation, he proceeds: ‘“ Here we are alto- 
gether by the ears about modes and forms of raising cash ; 
and all the while creditors are dunning and complaining, 
Congress remonstrating and exhorting, and, what is worse 
than either, all the current coin is going out of the country 
as fast as water runs over a dam, and all the powers of nature 
or art cannot stop it. Such I take to be a true picture of 
the present time. Our federal government is a huge, com- 
plicated, unwieldy machine, like — what?” It resembles, he 
thinks, thirteen independent clocks, each with its separate 
weight and hammer, intended to strike on one bell, but 
which it is almost impossible to adjust so as to strike at the 
same time. “The plain English of all this,” he continues, 
“is that our present form of federal government appears to 
be inadequate to the purpose for which it was instituted. A 
combined sovereignty, subject to be checked, controlled, and 
negatived by thirteen individual sovereignties, must ever 
move so heavily and awkwardly that no business can be 
done to good purpose, if we are to judge by the specimens of 
its operation which we are daily witnesses of.” 

Dr. Belknap’s notes of the debates in the Massachusetts 
Convention which ratified the Federal Constitution were 
printed in connection with Mr. Deane’s report, in 1858; and 
in his letters to Hazard now published are some interesting 
references to what took place in that memorable body. The 
Convention, which numbered upward of three hundred mem- 
bers, met in the Representatives’ Chamber in the Old State 
House, at the head of State Street. The room, however, 
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was so crowded that they adjourned “to the meeting-house 
in Brattle Street, for the convenience of two stoves placed 
there; but, the house being ill-contrived for an assembly of 
speakers, they found it impossible to hear one another, and 
so adjourned back again to the State House.” Finally they 
removed to Dr. Belknap’s own meeting-house, and it was in 
that edifice, which stood on the site of Dr. Channing’s meet- 
ing-house, that all the later sessions were held. Among the 
members were some of the insurgents who had taken part in 
Shay’s Rebellion, and from the first Dr. Belknap anticipated 
“a hard struggle” on the question of ratification. “It was 
yesterday moved to send for Mr. Gerry,” he wrote in his first 
letter referring to the subject, “that he might give an 
account of his reasons for not signing the Constitution; but 
a majority appeared against it. This has a favorable aspect.” 
A week afterward he wrote: “Every part of the Constitu- 
tion which has yet been considered and objected to, has been 
very ably defended. Dana, King, Parsons, Dalton, Strong, 
Sedgwick, and Ames are among the best advocates. The 
anti-federal speakers are very clamorous, petulant, tedious, 
and provoking: ... but they are men whose only force lies 
in noise and opposition.” Of his classmate Dana, he wrote 
in the same letter: “ My worthy friend, Judge Dana, thun- 
ders like Demosthenes. He spoke on Friday with such 
pathetic energy that it seemed as if his feeble frame could 
scarcely have supported him (for you must know he has 
been sick all last summer, and is but just recruited).” Of 
another and even more influential member we have this 
notice: “R. King explains every thing in a most clear and 
masterly manner, and is of the most eminent service to the 
cause.” In another letter there is this further testimony 
to his conspicuous ability: “ Rufus King shines among the 
Feds. with a superior lustre. His speeches are clear, cool, 
nervous, pointed, and conclusive. Parsons [afterward Chief. 
Justice of Massachusetts] distinguishes accurately and rea- 
sons forcibly; but I need not give the particular merits of 
each.. You will have them in the papers; for the printers 
are vigilant, and keep a scribe constantly employed to take 
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minutes, though they cannot copy the energy and pathos of 
the speakers.” His classmate Gerry, who was one of the 
chief opponents of the Constitution, he thought, was “all in 
the wrong.” After the Convention had voted in favor of 
ratification, he wrote: “The Antis would have had the ques- 
tion called much sooner, but the Feds. protracted the debates 
on paragraphs till they were sure of a majority. ‘The address 
with which they conducted, both in public and private, does 
them much honor. Gerry is crest-fallen, but acquiesces.” 
The correspondence comprises much of interest with regard 
to the literary labors of both Dr. Belknap and Mr. Hazard. 
In the earliest of the printed letters of the former occurs the 
first hint of the American Biography, the first volume of 
which was not published until fifteen years afterward. “In 
the course of your travels and researches into antiquity,” 
Belknap wrote, in February, 1779, “you will naturally 
become acquainted with the characters of many persons 
whose memories deserve regard either as statesmen, scholars, 
patriots, soldiers, or otherwise. Might not a collection of 
these in the form of a biographical dictionary be an useful 
work? I have had thoughts of such a thing, and have made 
the beginning of a small attempt to carry it into execution. 
But as your opportunities for perfecting such a plan are 
much superior to what mine are, or will probably ever be, 
I will gladly resign to you whatever I have done or may 
hereafter do towards it.” The plan reappears from time to 
time, with special reference to different biographies; and, 
finally, in November, 1793, Belknap wrote that he had con- 
tracted to print twelve hundred copies of the work. “For 
each volume,” he writes, “I am to receive three hundred 
dollars in one year after publication: all the money collected 
by subscription to be mine, as part of said sum. Thus I 
have nothing to do with paying paper-makers, printers, nor 
book-sellers, no freight, insurance, package, to attend to, but 
solely writing, delivery [of] the copy, correcting the press, 
and receiving the money. I am, however, to have twenty- 
five copies for myself, and to retain the copyright.” Dr. 
Belknap evidently regarded this as a very favorable arrange- 
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ment, and as his reputation at that time gave him a foremost 
place among American authors, it affords a very good stand- 
ard for estimating the value of literary property in this coun- 
try at the close of the last century. 

Scattered through the correspondence are many interest- 
ing details with regard to the preparation and publication of 
the History of New Hampshire. “They print so badly at 
Boston,” Hazard wrote in June, 1782, “that I would not 
advise you to have your work done there. Its being badly 
done will injure the sale of the History, and consequently 
lessen your profits.” In the following February he wrote: 
“T am anxious for your reputation, which will be connected 
with the appearance as well as the contents of the History ; 
and, for this reason, and this only, I do not like the thoughts 
of its being printed in New England, for I do not recollect 
that I ever saw a book printed there which was well done.” 
The result was that it was printed in Philadelphia by Robert 
Aitken, whose reputation as a printer was deservedly high. 
About four hundred copies were subscribed for in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts; and the correspondence 
affords curious illustration of the difficulty in making remit- 
tances between Boston and Philadelphia. The cost of print- 
ing had to be paid in small sums, as Belknap could find 
means of remitting, and the account was not finally closed 
until long’after the publication of the History. “ After hav- 
ing in vain tried to get a bill payable in Philadelphia,” he 
wrote in September, 1791, “I yesterday packed up six Joes 
[a Portuguese gold coin worth about eight dollars], and 
inclosed them in a letter for you; and, knowing that Dr. 
Adams, the Vice-President, intends to set off for Philadelphia 
on Monday next, I have asked the favor of him to take 
charge of this small matter for you. I suppose he will 
entrust it to his wife, who is major-domo, steward, and 
cashier.” Again, in August, 1792, he wrote with reference 
to a payment to Hazard: “ Yours of the 7th inst. came to 
hand yesterday [Aug. 21]; and I have since, with some 
difficulty, procured Philadelphia bank bills to the amount of 
thirty-five dollars, and branch bills to thirty dollars. Of 
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these latter I had some scruple whether to send them or not, 
till, conversing with Mr. Russel, he told me that the Phila- 
delphia Bank would take those bills, which are endorsed by 
him, in exchange for others.” 

The notices of Gordon’s History of the Revolution are inter- 
esting and suggestive, though Belknap seems reluctant to 
acknowledge the real merits of the work. “Have you seen 
Dr. Gordon’s History?” he wrote in February, 1789. “A 
sheet or two of it passed through my hands the other day as 
wrapping paper. I ran it over. It is just as I expected,— 
jejune, stiff, and unanimated.” And in his reply Hazard 
wrote: “I have seen Dr. Gordon’s History. You have a 
just idea of the style; but the book is valuable, as containing 
a great deal of useful matter.” In June he wrote again, in a 
less friendly spirit: “I have not yet had time to read Dr. 
G.’s History. By the last London ship, he sent me, as a 
present, a copy on what is called wove paper, very elegantly 
bound. I have read only the two first volumes. The doc- 
tor is a valuable friend, but an indifferent historian. His 
collection of facts will be useful to some future writer, who 
will hold a better pen.” A little later Belknap wrote: “ Many 
people here are offended by different parts of that work.” 
Among others whose feelings were hurt, he mentions Samuel 
Adams, who complained that he was unjustly represented as 
being concerned in an attempt to displace Washington, when 
Schuyler was the general whom he was endeavoring to have 
removed. “If this account be true,” Belknap adds, “it is a 
great pity that such a mistake should not be rectified. There 
is a great collection of matter, indeed, in Gordon’s work ; 
but there are many things which are below the dignity of 
history to notice.” And when Hazard wrote to Belknap to 
obtain evidence to substantiate some details in Gordon’s 
account of the battle of Bunker Hill, Belknap wrote back, 
that he would make the desired inquiries of two persons who 
were in a position to be well-informed, “but this I know, 
that both those gentlemen have but a slight opinion of the 
author himself; how I shall succeed in getting them to 
authenticate anything which he has said, I know not.” The 
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next week he wrote: “I believe it will be no easy matter for 
G. to find any persons of character and consequence who 
will stand forth as his vouchers. He was not much beloved 
nor regarded while he was here, and the stories he has told 
of one and another in his book have helped to sink him in 
the general estimation, though now and then I find some 
who are rather inclined to speak favorably of him.” The 
simple fact appears to be that from some cause, to which the 
correspondence affords no clew, Belknap had imbibed a prej- 
udice against Gordon, and his references to him are almost 
uniformly in an unfriendly spirit. Gordon is not a good 
writer; but he had access to the best sources of information, 
and his History is an important and, in general, trustworthy 
authority for the period which it covers. 

Running through the correspondence are frequent refer- 
ences to men distinguished in their day, and some of whom 
are still deservedly remembered. Neither Hazard nor 
Belknap liked Noah Webster, the lexicographer and first 
editor of Winthrop’s Journal; and in- the frequent refer- 
ences to him he is generally designated as “the Monarch.” 
The Rev. Dr. John Eliot, of the New North Church, Boston, 
is almost invariably mentioned as “the Freemason.” Dr, 
Gerardus Clarkson, a distinguished physician of Philadelphia, 
figures as “ Ulysses.” The Rev. Jedediah Morse, author of 
the American Geography, and minister of the church in 
Charlestown, is also frequently mentioned, but always, we 
believe, under his own name,—an immunity due, perhaps, 
to the fact that he married a sister of Mrs. Hazard. Of the 
birth of his son, whose name is identified with the discovery 
of the electric telegraph, we have this notice in a letter from 
Belknap to Hazard: “If the Monmouth Judge [Judge Breese 
of New Jersey] is with you, congratulate him on the birth 
of a grandson.... This afternoon Mrs. B. and myself had 
the pleasure of seeing him, and next Sunday he is to be 
loaded with names, not quite so many as the Spanish ambas- 
sador who signed the Treaty of Peace in 1783, but only four ; 
viz., Samuel Finley Breese Morse. ... As to the child, I saw 
him asleep, so can say nothing of his eye, or his genius peep- 
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ing through it. He may have the sagacity of a Jewish 
Rabbi, or the profundity of a Calvin, or the sublimity of a 
Homer, for aught I know; but time will bring forth all 
things.” There are two or three notices of John Hancock 
which bring into strong relief his vanity and pride of station. 
Referring to the Artillery Election of 1789, Belknap writes: 
“The most extraordinary part of the story is that Governor 
H. had a convenient fit of the gout, and could not appear on 
the Common,—the usual place where the old officers resign 
and the new ones are invested. However, Lincoln proved 
himself an older general, by insisting on a personal interview, 
and actually entering the bed-chamber, where the ceremonies 
were performed under the inspection of the physician and 
nurse.” Ina subsequent letter there is a brief reference to 
the difficulty at the time of Washington's visit to Boston, 
but nothing is mentioned that is new. “The Selectmen,” 
Belknap writes, “as you may see in the Centinel of this day, 
have said something, in italics, which must affect His Excel- 
lency very sensibly.- They have there told the true reason 
of his not going out of town to meet the President. His 
indisposition was mental, not bodily. I suspect he will have 
_-but few votes in this town at the next election.” 

Appended to the correspondence with Hazard is a collec 
tion of “letters and documents relating to slavery in Massa- 
chusetts.” The subject is one of much interest to the his- 
torical student, and important light has been thrown on it 
by the papers of the Hon. Emory Washburn, Chief-Justice 
Gray, and Mr. Deane, in the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and by the various publications of Mr. 
George H. Moore of the New York Historical Society. To 
the facts which they have brought to light, or have made the 
basis of their arguments, these new and hitherto unpublished 
documents make noteworthy additions. In January, 1795, 
Judge St. George Tucker, of Williamsburg, in Virginia, who 
had been strongly impressed by the evil and the injustice 
of slavery as it existed in his own State, wrote to Dr 
Belknap, that in his official character as Professor in the 
Law School in that place he had had occasion to notice 
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the various acts of the legislature on the subject, and he 
desired to remove the difficulties which presented them- 
selves to every reflecting mind when considering the ques- 
tion of a general emancipation of the slaves. “ Having 
observed with much pleasure,” he wrote, “that slavery has 
been wholly exterminated from the Massachusetts, and being 
impressed with an idea that it once had existence there, I 
have cherished a hope that we may, from the example of our 
sister State, learn what methods are most likely to succeed 
in removing the same evil from ourselves.” Accordingly he 
enclosed eleven “ queries respecting the introduction, prog- 
ress, and abolition of slavery in Massachusetts.” On the 
receipt of this letter, Dr. Belknap addressed a circular to 
about forty gentlemen who were likely to be the best 
informed on the subject, and the information which he thus 
obtained was embodied in a letter dated in April, 1795, and 
printed in that year, in the fourth volume of the Collections 
of the Historical Society. The letters which he received 
have never been printed; but answers from seven of the 
gentlemen to whom his inquiries were sent have long been 
in the archives of the Society, and are now very properly 
included in this collection of Dr. Belknap’s correspondence. 
They are chiefly remarkable as showing how little interest 
was felt in the subject in Massachusetts at that time, and 
how little the writers knew about the history of slavery 
here. Among the writers are John Adams, James Sullivan, 
Samuel Dexter, and James Winthrop; but the only one of 
these seven gentlemen who seems to have taken any pains 
to investigate the subject is Thomas Pemberton, a distin- 
guished antiquary of Boston. In his letter he rightly 
ascribes the abolition of slavery to a general belief among 
the people that they had no right to detain any of their 
species in slavery. “Some slaves,” he writes, “took the 
liberty to free themselves, and left their masters (these were 
not considered as runaways, and apprehended as formerly) ; 
others requested freedom of their masters, and obtained it 
by their voluntary consent. Some few, I believe, procured 
their liberty by legal process. In this manner, I take it, the 
6 
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abolition of slavery in the Massachusetts was effected.” Sub- 
stantially the same account is given by Dr. Holyoke, of 
Salem: “ About the beginning of the American war, or soon 
after, the people in general abandoned the idea of holding 
their fellow-creatures in slavery, feeling, perhaps, the incon- 
sistency of doing this at a time when they were strenuously 
asserting the cause of liberty for themselves. Numbers, 
however, were loth to lose their property, and in several 
instances it was not till a legal process was commenced by 
the negroes against their masters (which always issued in 
favor of the former) that they were allowed their freedom.” 
On the other hand, Judge Winthrop, who evidently had 
very little sympathy with this anti-slavery sentiment, does 
not hesitate to write: “ By a misconstruction of our State 
Constitution, which declares all men by nature free and 
equal, a number of citizens have been deprived of property 
formerly acquired under the protection of law.”* John 
Adams writes: “I have read the queries concerning the rise 
and progress of slavery; but as it is a subject to which I 
have never given any very particular attention, I may not 
be able to give you so much information as many others.” 
He then proceeds to say, in his emphatic way: “ Argument 
might have some weight in the abolition of slavery in the 
Massachusetts, but the real cause was the multiplication of 
laboring white people, who would no longer suffer the rich 
to employ their sable rivals so much to their injury... . If 
the gentlemen had been permitted by law to hold slaves, the 
common white people would have put the negroes to death, 


* Judge Wiuthrop had in mind, no doubt, the charge of Chief-Justice Cushing to 
the jury in the case of The Commonwealth vs. Nathaniel Jennison—one of the 
Quork Walker cases,—tried at Worcester in 1783. In his charge the Chief-Justice 
said in substance: “Our Constitution of Government, by which the peopl» of this 
Commonwealth have solemnly bound themselves, sets out with declaring that all 
men are born free and equal— and that every subject is entitled to liberty, and to 
have it guarded by the laws, as well as life and property,—and, in short, is totally 
repugnant to the idea of being born slaves. This being the case, I think the idea of 
slavery is inconsistent with our own conduct and Constitution; and there can be no 
such thing as perpetual servitude of a rational creature, unless his liberty is 
forfeited by some criminal conduct or given up by personal consent or contract.” 
The original notes taken by Judge Cushing in this trial are prin'ed in the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society at a Special Meeting, in April, 1874, 
with a very valuable “ note” by his distinguished successor, Chief-Justice Gray. 
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and their masters too, perhaps.” And he adds: “The com- 
mon white people, or rather the laboring people, were the 
cause of rendering negroes unprofitable servants. Their 
scoffs and insults, their continual insinuations, filled the 
negroes with discontent, made them lazy, idle, proud, vicious, 
and at length wholly useless to their masters to such a 
degree that the abolition of slavery became a measure of 
economy.” 

After receiving Dr. Belknap’s reply, Judge Tucker wrote 
several other letters to him on the same subject, which do 
honor to his singleness of purpose, and cannot fail to be read 
with great interest; but we have no room for extracts. 
Following them are several petitions to the public authorities 
from slaves, written about the beginning of the Revolution, 
and asking for freedom, found among the manuscripts of 
Dr. Belknap, and the brief of Levi Lincoln, in the case of 
Jennison vs. Caldwell,—another of the Quork Walker cases, 
— printed from the original in the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. All of these documents have a perma- 
nent historical value, and the editors of the volumes before 
us have done wisely in printing them as a part of Dr. Bel- 
knap’s papers. 

The volumes of which we have here given such an account 
as our space would permit, are of a much lighter character 
than any heretofore published by the Historical Society; but 
they will not on that account be less welcome as a contribu- 
tion to the materials of history. Dr. Belknap’s reputation 
among historical scholars is so high that his familiar corre- 
spondence has a special and permanent value for all who are 
interested in the period over which it extends. 


C.:C. Smrrx. 






















The Book of Psalms. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 


“It is this truth of human feeling,” says Robertson (Ser- 
mons, second series, p. 118),— “something sacred, undefiled 
in our deepest degradation; the pledge and gift of our better 
nature, — which makes the Psalms, more than any other por- 
tion of the Old Testament, the link of union between dis- 
tant ages.” And says Luther, “The Psalter forms a little 
book for all saints in which every man, in whatever situa- 
tion he may be placed, shall find sentiments which shall 
apply to his own case .... expressed as he could not express 
them himself, nor find nor even wish them better than they 
are.” Open the book where one may, whether in the origi- 
nal Hebrew, or in the version from it into the language in 
which one has been born, these lyrics of the heart and the 
religious nature of man, some of them first sung more than 
three thousand years, and all of them collected more than 
two thousand years ago, have ever since verified over and 
over again the saying that, “As face answers to face in a 
mirror, so doth the heart of man to man.” Their voice 
down through the ages has made day after day brighter, and 
night after night more tranquil. 


“Tn all the earth sounds forth their harp-string, 
And to the end of the world their words.” 


Nobody wants Commentary for such as these, and formal 
edification on them is a bore. 

There are, however, not many Psalms, if indeed there be 
one, in which the common reader may not be greatly aided 
by a practised hand to bend aside some of the weeds and 


*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms, with a New 
Translation. By James G. Murphy, LL.D., T. C. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast, 
and author of Commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus. Andover: Pub- 
lished by Warren F. Draper, Main Street. 1875. 8vo., pp. 694. 

The Book of Psalms ; A New Translation, with Introductions and Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical. By J.J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Ca m- 
bridge, and Canon of Llandaff. From the Third London Edition. Andover: Pub- 
jished by Warren F. Draper, Main Street. 1876. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 534, 477. 
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grasses that may choke or hide the flower; to remove some 
of the dead twigs or parasites that cumber the plant. Even 
the scholar not unfamiliar with his Hebrew lexicon and 
grammar, nor unacquainted with the most famed commen- 
taries, not seldom finds himself in the condition of John 
Wesley, travelling on foot from Savannah through the. 
swamps to Port Royal, and at night, to his question, 
“Where are we?” receiving from his guides, perhaps 
plainly, perhaps with a sort of ambiguity that only reveals 
to a discerning man their ignorance more plainly, the an- 
swer, * We don’t know, sir, where we are.” 

The noblest task of the scholar in aiding others is to give 
a worthy translation. Let it be considered, first, what are 
the requisites for this. Professor Jowett, in a preface to the 
second edition of his translation of the works of Plato, has 
set them none too high. “It may seem,” says he, “a truism 
to assert that an English translation must have a distinct 
meaning, and must be English. Its object is not merely to 
render the words of one language into the words of another, 
but to produce an impression similar, or nearly similar, to 
that of the original on the mind of the reader. It should 
be rhythmical and varied, and, above all, equable in style. 
It should in some degree, at least, retain the characteristic 
qualities of the ancient writer,—his freedom, grace, sim- 
plicity, stateliness, weight, precision; or the best part of 
him will be lost to the English reader. It should read as 
an original work, and should also be the most faithful tran- 
script which can be made of the language from which the 
translation is taken, consistently with the first requirement 
of all, that it be English.” “All the subtle effects of words 
upon one another,” he adds, “the allusions which play upon 
the surface, or lie underneath, are not perceived at a first or 
a second reading, nor with the utmost pains of the trans- 
lator can be perfectly imitated”; but yet must this be 
sought after earnestly, with perception also of the funda- 
mental idiomatic differences between the two languages, 
and, so far as in one lies, be fairly met and overcome. 

The latest American publications, each containing a new 
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translation and interpretation of the Book of Psalms, are 
reprints of English works, and their titles in full are given 
in the foot-note on page first of the present article. They 
are from the Andover press, which has obtained so just and 
solid a fame for its services in the cause of biblical litera- 
ture, and for the accurate and attractive manner of the 
whole getting up of their publications, that its imprint 
alone is pledge of a book important to the biblical student, 
and desirable to be obtained. The “New Translation” is 
the best feature of Dr. Murphy’s work, and most valuable 
portion of it. On the whole, it is more literal, less para- 
phrastic, less cumbered with words to make out the sense, 
more racy and spirited, than any other version of the Psalter 
in the English language. But it sometimes does not give 
the English word corresponding best with the Hebrew, is 
not always exact, not so finished as it might be, not always 
in so good taste, not so equable in the same Psalm, nor ade- 
quately representing the beauty and grace and majesty of 
the Hebrew lyrics. No reader will, however, fail to find it 
interesting, and, by comparison with other versions, helpful 
to a better appreciation of this portion of the Bible. 

Dr. Perowne’s translation is a very careful one, elaborate 
and conscientious. It is more scholarly than Dr. Murphy’s, 
but it is questionable whether scholars will give it the pref- 
erence. His English critics objected to it, that it “lacked 
harmony, and rhythm,* and sweetness,” suffered from “ too 
great punctiliousness,” was chargeable with “ inelegance.” 
The author has sought to correct these faults in the subse- 
quent editions, but they seem very apparent still. The 
ground of some of the charges is not so valid, particularly 


* Dr. Perowne thinks that the objectors to his want of rhythm have received their _ 
impression rather more from the Episcopal Prayer-Book than from the Common 
Version; and he cites a clause — Psalm cv., 18 — which in the Prayer-Book reads, “ The 
iron entered into his soul,” but which in the Common Version reads, “ He was laid 
in iron.” Dr. Perowne translates it, “He was laid in iron chains”; Dr. Conant, “ He 
was laid in irons”; Dr. Noyes, ‘He was bound in chains of iron”; Dr. Murphy, 
“ His soul went into the iron.” If we must retain the literal grammatical construc- 
tion, according to gender, it may be translated, His soul’'was shut up tn tron. But 
with allowable use of the masculine noun employed when the feminine might have 
been expected ” (Nordheimer, § 754, 1), the version of the Prayer- Book is right, although 
Dr. Perowne insists that it “does not faithfully represent the Hebrew” (Pref., p. ix). 
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of the censure that he “has adhered too closely to the form 
of the Hebrew.” He has really incurred no blame in this 
respect, because the transition in the order of the words is 
attended with no dislocation of the idiomatic forms of Eng- 
lish speech,—the literal order of the words in Hebrew 
being to a great extent like the English as found in Milton, 
and Wordsworth, and every great poet. Our author con- 
cedes to his critics that he “ has perhaps gone too far in this 
direction” of following the Hebrew order of words. His 
lack of harmony and genuine rhythm is, however, not 
owing to that cause. The closer conformity of the English 
to the Hebrew in the construction of sentences, is one of 
the excellences of Dr. Murphy’s version whenever he 
adopts it, and gives to the Psalm so translated more of the 
lyric costume and port. It is exhibited prominently in a 
translation of the one hundredth and thirty-ninth Psalm by 
Prof. B. B. Edwards, of Andover—alas! the only one a 
scholar so accomplished was spared to make, — which, with 
some few excepted words or lines in it where Dr. Conant is 
more exact, and so more poetic, is the best of all the trans- 
lations of this Psalm in the English language (see Memoirs, 
Vol. I., pp. 877-8). 

A few instances will here be given of defective, inade- 
quate, not precise translation, even though literal; of 
inexact rendering; of failure to present the image according 
to the conception of the poet. 

In Psalm ii., 12, Dr. Murphy renders, literally, — 

“ Kiss ye purely, lest... . ye lose the way, 
For his anger kindleth in a little.” 


It is exact to translate as follows :— 


“ Render pure homage, lest... . you perish in your course, 
For his anger kindles quickly.” 


The Greek verb in the New Testament, translated “ wor- 
ship” (pay homage), corresponds exactly with the Hebrew 
verb translated “kiss.” The noun translated “son” in verse 
12th, is not the same with the one so translated in verse 7th; 
it is “* Bar,” a later word than “ Ben” in the 7th, and found 
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in such compounds as “ Bar-Jonas.” It is also used as an ad- 
verb meaning “purely.” Why should the poet not use one 
and the same word, if he meant the same in each place? “In 
a little,” should be “in a little while.” Dr. Perowne, who 
translates “ Kiss the son,” allows the alternative rendering, 
“ Proffer pure homage.” 

In viii., 5, ** Hast made him a little lower than God,” is 
the exact translation as in Perowne, and substantially in 
Murphy. There is no authority in usage elsewhere for trans- 
lating it “angels,” as the Septuagint first gave it in Greek, 
whence it was quoted in the New Testament. 

In xviii., 45, the translation of Murphy and the Common 
Version is not so exact as that of Perowne, “came trembling 
out of their strongholds”; i.e., surrendering themselves. 

In three places, “feign to me,” xviii. 44; “feign to thee,” 
Ixvi., 3; “to Him,” Ixxxi., 15, which Murphy renders liter- 
ally, Perowne renders better,— “feign allegiance to thee,” 
Ixvi., 3. But he renders badly the other two, — “Came 
crouching to me,” “Should crouch to him.” “Profess alle- 
giance” is preferable to these. The idea is that of rendering 
unwilling subjection. 

Psalm lviii., 9, presents a confessedly difficult passage. 
Murphy badly renders, “ Before your pots can feel the thorn, 
He shall sweep him away quick and warm,” explaining it, 
in his notes, of the vengeance of God destroying the wicked 
man in the possession of “the life and heat of full health.” 
Perowne is exact, following Gesenius,—‘“ Both green and 
burning they shall be whirled away.” That is, the devices of 
the perverters of justice and opposers of goodness shall prove 
futile like the effort of persons preparing food in the desert, 
when scrawls of the buckthorn having been placed under- 
neath the pots, and a fire started, suddenly a fierce wind 
rises, and the fuel, some of it green and some of it beginning 
to burn, is scattered afar, and the preparation made abor- 
tive. 

The difficult passage, lxviii., 11-14, is satisfactorily ren 
dered neither by Murphy nor by Perowne, though better by 
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Perowne, who occupies three pages with varying versions of 
commentators, and translates as follows : — 


11. The Lord giveth the word: 
The women who publish the tidings are a great host. 
12. Kings of hosts do flee, do flee, 
And she that tarrieth at home divideth the spoil. 
13. Will ye lie among the sheep-folds, 
As the wings of the dove that is covered with silver, 
And her feathers with yellow gold? 
14, When the Almighty scatters kings therein, 
It is as when there is snow in Salmon. 


The women’s announcement is here made to include the 
three verses following verse 11; it is sufficient to include 
only verses 12,13. Verse 13 he thinks a censure upon the 
strong men who stayed at their usual rustic occupations 
instead of joining the army. But the explanation of Gese- 
nius seems preferable, that it is the expression of a wish, 
“May you repose,” being addressed to the Israelitish army. 
That is, May you henceforth on your return enjoy the beau- 
tiful fruits of peace! The 14th verse has been usually sup- 
posed to present the picture of the slain whose bones lay 
bleaching on Salmon; so Gesenius and Noyes and others; 
but this is not apropos, for the reason that the “ scattering,” 
the “flight” of the kings, is asserted; their bodies were not 
left on the battle-field. Dr. Perowne thinks “the kings and 
their armies are compared, in their scattering, to the white 
patches of snow lying in broken masses over the dark boughs 
of the forest, the armor and rich spoil glittering like snow in 
the sunshine, as the host dashed here and there in wild 
disorder.” This is not true to the original description and to 
nature. Literally the words are, “It snowed on Salmon.” 
The likeness between the snow lying motionless on the 
boughs, after the storm, and the fleeing host, is not very 
perceptible. Dr. Perowne quotes, from Delitzsch, Béttcher’s 
reference to “the thickly-falling snow-shower” [correctly, 
snow-flakes] in the Iliad, xix., 357, where to these are 
likened the Achzans pouring out of their ships; also still 


another remark which Béttcher heard made of some Leipsic 
7 
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students, “They come as snow from the mountain,” and 
which, he says, “first threw light for him on this passage in 
the Psalm.” Here, indeed, is the clue to the source of 
imagery. It brings the fleeing troops more vividly before us 
by means of the poet’s comparison of them to the snow-flakes 
darting past the tall trunks of wooded Salmon hill in the 
driving storm. The period seems not the present or recent 
history of Israel, as Dr. Perowne’s rendering gives it, but 
the past, when God drove out the nations and prepared room 
for his people. 

Dr. Perowne’s rendering, “ The Lord among them hath 
come from Sinai into his sanctuary,” v. 17, is unsustainable, 
because, to obtain it, he must make an emendation of the 
Hebrew without any authority. Dr. Murphy is here correct, 
—“The Lord is among them, Sinai is in the sanctuary.” 
That is, the glory of Sinai is henceforth in the Holy of 
Holies on Mount Zion. Here, not on Sinai, not in the past, 
but here, in the land of His promise, are and are to be his 
more glorious displays. 

The two works are adapted to the wants of two quite 
different classes of readers. Dr. Murphy calls his own 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. But really, what 
are called by way of distinction “Critical Notes,” he does 
not himself seem to value any too low when he gives his 
permission that “the reader may omit [them] if it please 
him.” The Commentary itself shows no exegesis of a thor- 
ough, scientific character, and is frankly confessed by its 
author to be intended for “the private reader who dips 
into” one here and there, and for “the public teacher who 
wants not to be made a machine for giving out the same 
unvaried article, however excellent.” It is exuberant beyond 
example, and would be better for close pruning. It is, how- 
ever, always fresh, spirited, and vigorous. There is not a 
dull line in it, and this is a great deal to say of so bulky a 
volume. 

Dr. Perowne first became known to American readers 
through his articles in Smith’s Bible Dictionary on Genesis, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, the Pentateuch, and 
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Zechariah. The first edition of his present work on the 
Psalms appeared in 1864; a second in 1870; the third in 
1873. It is able, scholarly, of great research, and even 
under dissent from some of its views will command from the 
intelligent scholar a very high respect. It does what most 
commentaries, including Dr. Murphy’s, fail to do,—it gives 
a lively impression of the personality and historical realities 
of the Psalms; it presents more in verisimilitude the eircum- 
stances of the writers. Dr. Perowne does not leave us at 
the end of one of his annotations knowing and thinking less 
of the Psalm itself than of the multitude of suggestions 
which the fertile brain of the annotator has started. 

In their respective Introductions to their works, our 
authors discuss several important topics, only two of which 
—the Imprecatory Psalms and the Typical Character of the 
Book of Psalms — need be particularly examined. The first 
will occupy the remainder of the present paper. When 
almost at the first opening of Dr. Murphy’s volume his 
manly words presented themselves, “ There is a frankness or 
unguardedness of speech in these songs,” we thought our- 
selves fortunate to encounter a guide thus pleasantly holding 
the gate open for a walk into the Paradise. “They belong,” 
he continues in the same hearty tone, “to the age of unso- 
phisticated truthfulness, before the distinctions of a minute 
logic had rendered a more measured form of expression 
necessary.” Alas! no sooner had we entered than all this 
was taken back. “The imprecatory Psalms,” says he, “come 
in some degree under this head of outspokenness.” He at 
last sums up half a score and more of rather desultory obser- 
vations in a statement that the imprecations proceed from 
“right-minded men” who “uttered what was required in 
the circumstances in which they were placed.” “This,” he 
maintains, “covers the whole question, with the exception 
of the forms of expression,” which, in certain cases where 
the aspect seems vindictive, are to be taken as “ metaphori- 
cal” declarations, as startling “ predictions” with imagery 
derived from the barbarities of war, “in order to strike 
terror into the conscience of the blood-thirsty oppressor by 
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setting before him what would be the inevitable issue of 
retribution,” or what would certainly befall the wicked man 
continuing in his wickedness. Many of the imprecations he 
rightly explains in the same way with Dr. Noyes in his 
admirable “Introduction to the Psalms” —not to mention 
several other interpreters,—as prayers now for personal 
safety, now for the safety of the State, which could be 
secured only by the overthrow of the opposer; and they are 
thus brought fairly into the category of utterances of “ right- 
minded men,” into harmony with a justifiable self-love, and 
with Christian philanthropy and patriotism. Dr. Noyes also 
makes just allowance, in respect to at least “some of the 
particular thoughts and expressions,” for “ poetic embellish- 
ment and effect,” nor sees in them the manifestation of any 
“vindictiveness of feeling.” To this extent, he is in entire 
harmony with Dr. Murphy in the application of metaphor in 
interpreting the Psalms. 

But there are imprecations— Dr. Noyes correctly says 
they “are extremely few” in number; he specifies Psalms 
xli., 10; lviii., 10; lix., lxix., cix., cxxxvii., 8, 9; exlix., 7, 8— 
which certainly on their face and in their very tone seem 
contrary to the spirit and express teaching of the Hebrew 
religion itself: “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat; if thirsty, give him water to drink: for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee” (Proverbs xxv., 21, 22, quoted in Romans xii., 20, 21). 
Dr. Perowne is here as much at issue with Dr. Murphy as 
anybody can be. These “withering anathemas,” says he — 
going a great deal further in characterizing them than Dr. 
Murphy, who can only confess that “they sound harsh in the 
ears of many, and cannot be regarded indeed with pleasure,” 
—“these imprecations so awful that we almost tremble to 
read them, are they justifiable?” ‘ Are they,” he continues, 
“not the mere outburst of a passionate and unsanctified 
feeling, but the legitimate expression of a righteous indigna- 
tion? If not legitimate, how can the language be said to be 
given by inspiration of God?” ~ How in particular can the 
curses, ““ When he is judged, let him go forth condemned, 
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and let his prayer [for mitigation of sentence] be treated as 
asin! Let his children be orphans, and his wife a widow! 
Let them be wanderers from their ruined home and beg their 
bread! Let the extortioner lay snares for all that he hath, 
and let foreigners plunder the fruits of his labor. Let there 
be none to continue kindness to him, neither let his father- 
less children have any to favor them! Let his posterity be 
cut off; let their name be blotted out in the next generation ! 
Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with Jehovah, 
and let not the sin of his mother be blotted out! Because 
he loved cursing .... and clothed himself with it... . let it 
cling to him as the garment he covers himself with, and for 
a girdle to be perpetually worn!” (cix., 7-19.) As to con- 
sidering these to be “ predictions,” as Murphy declares, with 
Bishop Horne and Dr. T. Scott and others, Dr. Perowne justly 
pronounces it “an expedient which does violence to the most 
certain rules of language”; for it is the shortened form of 
the future used here, which expresses a wish, and is 
employed in all the passages rendered by “let” in the 
English version. What there is of metaphor in the curses, 
was it not intended to increase the intensity of their flame? 
Least of all, can the Psalm be turned into a chapter of gen- 
eral remarks on the fate of wicked men existing at what 
time they may. Dr. Murphy can see, still further, both 
“type and archetype ” in Psalm cix.; and so verse.8th “ pre- 
eminently applies to Judas Iscariot,’— ‘His office let 
another take.” No suggestions of this sort relieve the mind 
of Dr. Perowne. The Sixty-ninth Psalm, indeed, than which 
“no portion of the Old Testament Scriptures is more fre- 
quently quoted in the New with the exception of Psalm 
xxii,” he thinks has “enough to justify the [general] 
Messianic sense, provided our interpretation be fair and 
sober.” But Psalm cix., verse 8th, he treats as only inci- 
dentally combined with Psalm lxix., 25. Nothing appears 
in his remarks introductory to Psalm cix., or in the notes 
to it, disclosing what the author thinks about its inspir- 
ation. He is content to refer to his General Introduc- 
tion, pp. 50-52, and to his note on xxxv., 22, where he 
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explains that we “need not suppose the indignation which 
burns so hotly is other than a righteous indignation, yet we 
are to regard it as permitted under the Old Testament 
rather than justifiable under the New.” The intelligent 
reader will perceive that Dr. Perowne distinguishes between 
“inspired” and “permitted.” It is the same as though he 
said, inspired and non-inspired; that is, inspired and unin- 
spired,— which is the same with maintaining that the Bible 
is partly divine and partly human. This is one of the dis- 
tinguishing affirmations of Coleridge (of whom Dr. Perowne 
speaks approvingly as “both poet and critic,” p. xii.) and 
Bushnell, and not a few living scholars in the Orthodox 
ranks, as well as of Channing and those popularly denom- 
inated Unitarian or Liberal Christians. 

The statement of Dr. Perowne in respect to a righteous 
indignation having been “permitted under the Old Testa- 
ment rather than being justifiable under the New,” is not 
quite clear and satisfactory. There is the apostolic precept, 
“Be ye angry and sin not” (Ephesians iv., 26), and in the 
breast of Jesus himself anger arose at Jewish obduracy 
(Mark iii, 5). Christianity finds no fault with indigna- 
tion under the sense of great wrongs; none, therefore, with 
the writer of the hundred and ninth Psalm, so far as this 
was his condition and these his circumstances. It is as 
spontaneous as the throbbing of the heart; it is neither 
unchristian nor immoral, but often arises purely from recti- 
tude of principle and life. No objection can, therefore, be 
felt to the Psalm on this score, but rather sympathy with 
the writer, whose words show so plainly how bitter and 
outrageous and without any just cause had been the hostility 
of his enemies. But Dr. Perowne does imply a distinction 
between the feeling of indignation itself and an expression of 
it which is not legitimate. And this improper expression of it 
is very common. It is this improper expression of it that 
we must suppose he means, when he speaks of what is not 
justifiable under the New Testament; and by implying that 
the words of the writer of the one hundred and ninth Psalm 
cannot be regarded as “the legitimate expression of righteous 
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indignation,” he does create the impression that he excludes 
those words from the pale of inspiration by the Spirit of 
God. 

In respect to Psalm exxxvii., 9, “Happy he that takes 
and dasheth thy little ones against the cliff,’ Dr. Murphy 
explains that “the poet draws his phrases from the habits of 
warfare in his times,” meaning, as he states in his general 
Introduction, only to express metaphorically the punishment 
that may be inflicted in the retributive divine providence. 
Dr. Perowne pronounces it “the outburst of natural resent- 
ment, “the burning words of a heart breathing undying love 
to his country, undying hate to his foe.” Of course it can- 
not be his belief that the poet here “spoke as [he was] 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” And yet no one that reads the 
whole ode thoughtfully, whether in the original or in the 
common English version, can help feeling that he is reading 
as beautiful and noble a lyric as there is in the whole Book 
of Psalms or elsewhere in any language under heaven; nor, 
if the pains shall be taken to get into the circumstances of 
the writer, can there be felt any other than the deepest sym- 
pathy with him. It is supposed by Murphy and Perowne, 
and very generally by the commentators, that the ode was 
written by the exiled poet soon after his return from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem. On the contrary, may it not have been 
sung and written toward the close of the seventy years of 
Captivity, nay, on the very eve of the infatuated Assyrian 
festivities extending from city to country, in the midst of 
which Cyrus entered Babylon? Sitting under the witlows 
that fringed the water-courses on whose banks the Hebrews 
had their abode, indulging in one of their periods of weeping 
observed from the beginning of their exile, they were impor- 
tuned to sing the words of a song (so, literally),— one of the 
songs of Zion; not to mope and fret and wail, but make 
merry. As soon as their unfeeling captors had turned their 
backs and gone off, one minstrel, suddenly reaching up and 
taking down from the willow the harp that had so long hung 
on it untouched, begins his lay plaintively and melodiously. 
Borne along on the tide of song he swiftly passes into an 
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imprecation on himself of paralysis of hand and tongue, if 
he shall ever forget Jerusalem, or cease to prefer her wel- 
fare above his chief joy. He hears again, above the din of 
tramping hosts of spoilers, the shout of jealous Edom spur- 
ring on the invader, “ Raze, raze it to the foundations!” and 
he begs God to remember the malignant cry. Most harrowing 
of all, he sees the affrighted women and children fleeing 
from the foe, waylaid, or overtaken and dragged along, and 
exposed to the worst personal outrages; the little ones that 
impeded the march of their mothers torn from their arms 
and brained against the cliff where they stopped to rest. 
Unable to contain his anguish, out rushes the pent-up vol- 
canic fire : — 







































“Daughter of Babel, about to be laid waste,* 
Happy he that requites to thee 
The dealing thou hast dealt to us! 
Happy he that takes and dashes 
Tuy little ones against the cliff!” 














There is no reason to suppose that the poet bestowed a 
thought on the horrible cruelty to the little ones except as 
it would cause to the Babylonians the suffering they had 
inflicted on others. Be this as it may, there is something to 
be pardoned to excesses of feeling and utterance under 
excessive provocation. Even in the sixty-ninth and one 
hundred and ninth, the resentment of the poet, exaggerated 
though it became, arose from his sense of the treachery of 
persons to whom he had shown disinterested favors, a of 
their opposition to himself on account of his zeal for the 
pure worship of Jehovah and for the religious interests of 
the people,—a state of things easily understood from the 
historical accounts of the feuds between the Hebrew idola- 
ters and the strict observers of the Mosaic Law. 

There is one method of defence of these imprecations as 
the word of God, which has not yet been noticed, and must 
not be passed over. Dr. Moll (in Lange), and another 





























































*For “about to be laid waste,” see Nordheimer, §1034,3 b. But Hupfeld and 
others, the wasted, i.¢., already captured by Cyrus. For the third line, the Hebrew 
noun and verb have radical letters answering to dealing and dealt in English. 
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whose name has already been mentioned with praise in these 
pages,— Professor Bela B. Edwards (Essay among his col- 
lected writings, Vol. II., pp. 364-383, first published in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, February, 1844, and noticed by Noyes in 
his “ Introduction to the Psalms”),— maintain their rectitude 
out and out unflinchingly without any attempt to explain 
their natural, obvious meaning away. We can understand 
how a scholar like Prof. Edwards, feeling obliged to assume 
as he did that “the general spirit of the Old and New Testa- 
ments must be the same,” and that “ we ought not to vindi- 
cate one Testament at the expense of the other,’ should 
seek earnestly for the solution of the difficulty arising from 
the imprecations,—a difficulty which, he confesses, “is felt 
alike by all classes of readers,” which “ occasions misgivings, 
painful doubts, and a disposition to pass by unread the por- 
tions of the Bible in question.” And we can understand 
how a mind like his, best, and best trained for the work of 
translator and general interpreter that we have personally 
known, as well as Christian and most refined, could come to 
think it sees the principle of “justification of the language 
in question.” True, he slightly modifies his position by 
saying in the concluding part of the sentence that it “goes 
to account for it in a great measure, if not wholly.” The 
principle is “the primary element of indignation” in the 
writer; and, in the opinion of Prof. Edwards, this accounts 
for the matter wholly. All his illustrations, even to that 
from Jesus, are eonfined to this. But he misses the distinction 
between indignation and resentment, or the improper expres- 
sion of indignation. Just this very thing we should expect 
he would do, from the character of his mind. Here, then, of 
so important a matter as that of passing from simple indigna- 
tion into active resentment and to improper expression of 
the feeling, Prof. Edwards does not say one word. So that 
though his defence should “go to account for it in a great 
measure,” it does not “ wholly” do it, but leaves the point 
in question unsettled, just where he took it up. It is 
an important fact bearing on the decision fundamentally, 


that in the Scriptures themselves, the distinction itself, 
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which Prof. Edwards and others have so overlooked, is 
explicitly recognized and applied. It is said of the severely 
tried “man in the land of Uz,” that in his first feelings — 
not of indignation indeed but —of overwhelming grief, “in 
all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly”; and 
again, when to his other calamities had been added one of 
the most repulsive of diseases that flesh has ever been heir to, 
and he was driven to “sit down in the ashes and take a 
broken piece of pottery to scrape himself withal,” and his 
wife, frantic at his distress, preferred to have him die rather 
than thus suffer, his words were still calm, and “in all this 
did not Job sin with his lips.” At last, his “grief” which 
“was very great” passed into improper wishes and improper 
words; and then he “sinned,” as he afterwards so humbly 
confessed. Are the outbreaks of passionate feeling in the 
imprecatory Psalms any more or are they far less defensible 
than those in the grand old man whose curses never were 
uttered against others, but confined to himself alone? Are 
they with any more or far less consistency to be called the 
word of God? ‘The insuperable difficulty still confronts any 
and every attempt to interpret them as such. 

There, then, let them be, as sign and manifestation of the 
mingling together of the human element and the divine in 
the Bible. It is an apostolic precept that we should distin- 
guish the things that differ (Philippians i., 10, Romans xii., 2). 
Jesus himself led the way in application of this principle to 
the Old Testament. ‘“ Moses,” said he, “because of the 
-hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 

wives, but from the beginning it was not so.” He thus dis- 
tinguishes between certain practical errors allowed by Moses 
as Law-giver, and what was a genuine divine ordinance. 
His discriminations, any reflecting person can see, reach 
much farther and deeper than that. Nay, the Record of the 
Old Testament itself recognizes explicitly the fallibility of 
its seers and prophets in certain instances. And there were 
proceedings under the directions of prophets inquiring of 
the Lord, which the moral sense condemns as really.as it 
does certain other acts, but which the Bible does not con- 
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demn, or call sins. Let the account of the hanging of the 
seven guiltless sons of Saul toward the close of the reign 
of David (II. Samuel xxi., 1-14), and the testimony that 
“after” so barbarous a deed, “God was entreated for the 
land,” be examined for insight into this matter. The curses, 
and the record of acts in the spirit of them, are not to 
be wished out of the Bible, nor are they a blot on it, any 
more than are the curses of King Gidipus and King Lear in 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. ‘They belong to the tragic ele- 
ment in literature, sacred as well as profane, whose effect is 
to purify through fear. The human heart under proper 
culture, and the human intelligence under the tutelage of 
conscience and reverence, may be safely left to work out 
their decisions about the Bible. Not the authority of the 
Bible will convince men that all contained in it is truth, but 
the truth discernible in it will prove and will be the author- 
ity of the Bible. Whatever imperfections, or variances 
from the truth and from the right, shall be discovered, will 
cause to stand out more in relief what is genuinely divine 
for our warm appreciation and thorough acceptance. 

N. S. Foisom. 


THE PROPOSED INDIAN POLICY. 


The Commissioner of Indian affairs in his report for the 
year ending June 30, 1876, makes the three following recom- 
mendations in regard to the Indians: — 

1. Concentration on a few Reservations. 

2. Allotments of lands in severalty. 

3. Extension over them of United States laws and courts. 

I call attention to these, because they indicate the ex- 
tremely radical position the United States Government has 
already taken in regard to the Indians, and is at last com- 
pelled in frankness and for complete results to acknowledge 
and avow. 

These recommendations mean a greater or less disregard 
of the three or four hundred Treaties whose terms have not 
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yet expired, and the use of force whenever the ready consent of 
the Indians cannot be obtained. The Honorable Commissioner 
seems to admit as much when he says: “I cannot but believe 
that public policy will soon require the disposal of a large 
portion of these lands to the Government for the occupancy 
of other tribes of Indians or of white people. There is a very 
general and growing opinion that observance of the strict 
letter of Treaties with Indians is, in many cases, at variance 
both with their own best interests, and with sound public 
policy. Public necessity must ultimately become supreme 
law.” 

1. Concentration on a few Reservations means the request 
[which in many, if not most, cases must culminate in an order] 
that the several tribes shall remove to what is known as the 
Indian Territory, to the White Earth Reservation in Minne- 
sota, to some Reservation in the southern part of Washing- 
ton Territory, and, perhaps, to a fourth in Colorado or 
Arizona. It is admitted that the Indians are generally 
opposed to such removals. The objections made to present 
Reservations are that they are too small for hunting, too 
large for agriculture, too remote and inaccessible for supplies, 
and too extended and inaccessible in their borders to protect 
against encroachments of settlers and illicit trading. Besides, 
the change would be advantageous in reducing the number 
of agents needed in aiding and controlling the Indians more 
efficiently, and*in throwing large bodies of land open to 
settlement. It is suggested that the expenses of moving 
could be paid out of the sale of the lands. 

2. It is insisted that the Indians should not only be 
allowed, but compelled to accept allotments of land in 
severalty in lieu of any interest in any common tribal pos- 
session. The lands should be inalienable for twenty, perhaps 
fifty years; and then, if on Reservations, only transferable 
among Indians. The Chiefs will object. Their claims, how- 
ever, it is said, “ must be pushed aside, and the individual be 
protected in his property.” 

3. It is contended that we cannot civilize without law, 
and that the Indian must understand that no tribal regula- 
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tion will shield him from punishment, and that he will be 
protected in life, liberty, and property. 

The Indians will, of course, object to this assumption of 
control over them because they have been told that each 
tribe was an independent nation which had a right to sell its 
lands and otherwise manage its affairs. 

The Commissioner sees the difficulties the Government 
encounters and the inconsistencies which history will record ; 
but he wisely and boldly confronts them, and looking stead- 
fastly at the interests of the two races — white and red,— is 
willing to take into consideration the violation of solemn 
Treaties, and the question of the rightful authority of intelli- 
gence and power. We have been dealing with these savage 
tribes for over two hundred years. What a pitifully indefi- 
nite and unstable relation we still sustain to them! The Com- 
missioner well says: “ Government has been wrestling with 
the Indian question, but has never had an Indian policy.” 
“ The only thing permanent and far-reaching is the dedication 
of the Indian Territory as a final home.” “We have despoiled 
the Indians of their rich hunting-grounds; ought we not to 
give them secure homes and just and equitable laws?” 

In the Indian Territory there are fifty-five thousand four 
hundred and thirty-eight persons, and it is estimated that 
there is land: sufficient for three hundred and seventy-five 
acres for each individual. The Commissioner says “that 
the Indian Territory is to consist forever of a collection of 
little independent or semi-independent nationalities is pre- 
posterous.” He admits that a change would be resisted, 
especially by the intelligent educated men who now have 
control of affairs and of the expenditure of revenue. He 
then endorses the recommendation of his predecessor ; 
namely, that the government be similar to that of the Terri- 
tory north-west of the Ohio preliminary to the organization 
of a general assembly. “It consisted of a governor, secre- 
tary and judges, who had power to adopt and publish in the 
Territory such laws of the United States, criminal and civil, 
as were found necessary and best suited to the circumstances 
of the Territory, said laws to be reported to Congress, and to 
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‘be in force unless disapproved by that body; the Governor 
also to have power to appoint magistrates and other neces- 
sary civil officers.” The objections to a representative gov- 
ernment would be that there are thirty-five different tribes 
in the Indian Territory with as many languages and with 
tribal and sectional jealousies. Treaty stipulations that each 
tribe shall govern itself would have to be ignored and might 
present insuperable difficulties, in which case a United States 
Court with sufficient force of marshals is recommended. I 
cannot see how that would be any more consistent with the 
Treaties. 

Some of the positions of the Commissioner have been taken 
by his predecessors, and a long stride was made towards 
their recommendation and adoption in 1871 when a bill 
passed Congress to the effect that “Hereafter, no Indian 
nation or tribe within the territory of the United States 
shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent 
nation, tribe, or power with whom the United States may 
contract by Treaty.” The distinctness with which the 
nationality and autonomy of the Indian tribes has been 
recognized in times past will hardly be believed. 

True, we have known of many Treaties being made in our 
own day, and that agreements, having all the aspects of 
Treaties and understood by the Indians to be such, have been 
made since the passage of the above mentioned act. But we 
have oftener heard of reckless violation of Treaties as though 
the Indians had no rights white men were bound to respect. 

“In the negotiations at Ghent, in 1814, the British Envoys 
charged the United States with having reduced the Indians 
to the state of subjects, living on sufferance within their 
limits, and threatened thereby with final extinction.” Our 
Commissioners (John Q. Adams, James Bayard, Henry Clay, 
and Albert Gallatin) answered: “The Indians residing within 
the United States are so far independent that they live under 
their own customs, and not under the laws of the United 
States; that their rights upon the lands where they inhabit 
or hunt are secured to them by boundaries defined in amica- 
ble Treaties between the United States and themselves; and 
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that whenever those boundaries are varied, it is also by 
amicable and voluntary Treaties, by which they receive from 
the United States ample compensation for every right they 
have to the lands ceded by them.” 

Mr. Huntington, in his speech in 1830 on the’ removal of 
the Indians from Georgia to the Indian Territory, after 
relating ten instances in which under the Colonial Govern- 
ment the British recognized the rights of the Indians to the 
lands they occupied, says: “It may safely be affirmed that 
in no instance did the Crown of England ever claim, in prac- 
tice, a right by discovery, but only by purchase, to interfere 
with the Indian title to occupancy, as before explained. It 
admitted in the fullest extent the necessity of extinguishing 
it before the Indians could be deprived of their lands; and 
in all their acts, whether in the form of instructions, procla- 
mations, laws, or Treaties, acknowledged the title of the 
aborigines.” 

On the 22d of August, 1789, General Washington came 
into the Senate Chamber and asked the advice of the Senate, 
among other things, on these two points: (1) “Shall a 
solemn guaranty be given by the United States to the Creeks 
of their remaining territory, and to maintain the same, if 
necessary, by a line of military posts?” (2) “If all offers 
should fail to induce the Creeks to make the desired cession 
to Georgia, shall the Commissioners make it an ultimatum ?” 
Answer to the first question in the affirmative; to the second 
in the negative. 

The fourth article of the ordinance for the government of 
the territory north-west of the river Ohio, provides: “ That 
the utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Indians; their lands and property shall never be taken from 
them without their consent; and in their property, rights, 
and liberty they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless 
in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress.” 

General Washington made a speech to the Senecas in 1790, 
in which he said: ‘* You cannot be defrauded of your lands. 
... You possess the right to sell and the right of refusing to 
sell your lands.” 
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In June, 1830, the Supreme Court of the United States 
gave the opinion that “the original inhabitants of this Con- 
tinent were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil, 
with a legal as well as a just claim to retain possession of it, 
and to use it according to their own discretion.” 

Grants of land in this country by the Powers of Europe 
have always been understood to convey a title subject only 
to the Indian right of occupancy. 

It was reported, however, a few years since that the Chief- 
Justice of the United States Court had declared that the 
Indians had no right to the lands they occupied, but that 
they were simply tenants-at-will of the United States. 
Treaties with the Indians have been repeatedly ignored. 
As though it were not enough that they should often have 
been effected through intimidation and deceit, the names of 
the individuals being subscribed and their marks made with- 
out their knowledge, and, sometimes, without their presence 
even, or the boundaries designated often by lines of latitude 
and longitude, and not by natural landmarks, such as moun- 
tains and streams, and before the country was surveyed, so 
that even the Government Commissioners had but a vague 
idea of what territory would be included in the new cession, 
the desire for definiteness on the part of the Indian being 
satisfied by pointing out certain ranges of rivers that were 
pretty sure to leave more on the Indians’ side of the line 
than did the terms of the Treaty, — as though it were not 
enough that the Treaties were unfairly made, as has certainly 
been the case with a great many of them, the Government 
has violated them with unpardonable recklessness, if not 
with mean intent. 

The report of the Sioux Commissioners made in December 
last contains a sad acknowledgment of the untrustworthiness 
of our Government, and the reproof of civilized men by a 
tribe of savages is humiliating to the last degree; and the 
acknowledgment of the President in his Message to Congress 
accompanying the report of the Sioux Commissioners is pain- 
fully significant, admitting, as it does, that our citizens have 
taken possession of a country without right, and “from 
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which they cannot be excluded” ; or, in other words, that we 
are unable to do as we have promised. 

The Commissioners report that they were painfully im- 
pressed with the “lack of confidence in the pledges of the 
Government. At times they (the Indians) told their story 
of wrongs with such impassioned earnestness that our cheeks 
crimsoned with shame.” 

One Chief asked: “If you white men had a country 
which was very valuable, which had always belonged to your 
people, and which the Great Father had promised should be 
yours forever, and men of another race came to take it away 
by force, what would your people do? Would they fight?” 

Another Chief said: “Tell your people that since the 
Great Father promised that we should never be removed, 
we have been moved five times. I think you had better put 
the Indians on wheels, and you can run them about wherever 
you wish.” 

The Indians grieved over the war, and declared that it was 
“not an Indian war, but a white man’s.” “It seemed 
strange,” say the Commissioners, “for Christian men to hear 
from the lips of a savage, ‘A great many widows and 
orphans have been made on both sides. It is time to ask 
who is to take care of them. This matter has not been 
begun with judgment; it is displeasing to the Great Spirit!’” 

Spotted Tail said: “ You have come here to buy this coun- 
try of us, and it would be well if you would come with the 
goods you have promised to give us, and to put them out of 
your hand so we can see the good price you propose to pay 
for it. Then our hearts would be glad.” 

The Treaty was concluded, but in signing, Two Strike 
said: “The reason we are afraid to touch the pen and are 
silent before you, is because we have been deceived so many 
times before!” 

The Commissioners after declaring the Sioux one of the 
finest bodies of Indians on this Continent, and that it was 
their boast in every council for thirty-five years that their 
hands had not been stained with the blood of the white 


man, acknowledge that if many of the tribe have been 
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changed to relentless foes, it is the simple outcome of our 
own Indian training-school. We have failed to keep our 
pledges. As an illustration, a Treaty was made with the 
Sioux and some other tribes in 1851, by which they agree to 
pay them $50,000 a year for fifty years. The Senate 
amended this Treaty by limiting the appropriation to ten 
years; but this amendment was never submitted to the 
Indians, and they believed that the original Treaty was in 
force. This occasioned war. 

Afterwards when settlers and adventurers encroached upon 
the territory of the Sioux, a mixed Commission from military 
and civil life was created to investigate, and, if desirable, to 
make Treaties. The Commission reports : — 


Civilization made its own compact and guaranteed the rights of the 
weaker party. It did not stand by the guarantee. The Treaty was 
broken, but not by the savage. If the savage resists, civilization with the 
Ten Commandments in one hand and the sword in the other, demands his 
immediate extermination. Among civilized men war usually springs 
from a sense of injustice. The best possible way, then, to avoid war is to 
do no act of injustice. When we learn that the same rule holds good 
with Indians, the chief difficulty is removed. But it is said that our wars 
with them have been almost constant. Have we been uniformly unjust? 
We answer unhesitatingly, “Yes!” 


“There is nota tribe,” says Bishop Whipple, “ but could 
furnish its list of breaches of Treaty obligations. The Crow 
Indians may be mentioned, and they have always been at 
peace with the whites. Government undertook to educate 
their children, and to furnish at least thirty schools, and had 
a few years ago provided only one.” 

We made a Treaty with the’ Sioux, promising that no 
white man should enter their Reservation. It may have 
been ill-judged, but it was in accordance with the demand 
made, and was universally approved, for it put an end to 
a costly war, and we have never pretended it was not 
binding upon us. It should have been kept, unless we were 
prepared to say, as many now do, that it and all such solemn 
obligations are so unwise and so contrary to the welfare of 
both parties interested that they ought to be repudiated. 
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As Bishop Whipple says, “ The whole world knows we have 
violated the Treaty.” We sent our military there for what ? 
To drive off intruders? No; to sustain intruders in their 
lawlessness, and to resist and distress those heathen-who are 
performing the Christian duty of defending their acknowl- 
edged possessions in order to enjoy them themselves, and to 
transmit them to their children, and to generations yet 
unborn. Nor is the aspect of the matter materially changed 
by the fact that the great body of the tribe did not engage 
in the war, but that it was confined to a few thousand repre- 
sentatives from all the bands, who were patriotic enough, or, 
if you please, ignorant and imprudent enough, to undertake 
the daring enterprise. We were all terribly shocked at the 
encounter with General Custer, but I am not sure we are 
not misled by the word massacre. Perhaps it would not have 
been used had the deadly result been on the other side. No 
women and children were involved, but only members of a 
hostile army, and as capturing and keeping prisoners was 
impracticable, the killing could hardly have been considered 
without authority and necessity, or contrary to the usage of 
nations. We were shocked. Ought we not to have been 
more painfully shocked at the broken faith of our own Chris- 
tian people which was the cause of it all? 

We can hardly do worse than we have done. The writer 
while in charge of Indians in Colorado was too painfully 
aware of the derelictions of the Government. By a treaty 
or agreement made in September, 1873, and ratified in April, 
1874, $25,000 annually and forever in goods or provisions or 
live-stock, was guaranteed to these Indians on the condition 
of the cession of about four million acres of land. To pass 
by, at present, the manner in which the Treaty was made, 
and the ignorance on both sides of the territory included 
within the lines designated, it is enough to say that while 
the lands ceded were occupied by miners and settlers imme- 
diately and extensively, nothing was paid by the Govern- 
ment till over three years had elapsed, and then not nearly 
half of what had become due. 

Doubtless a great deal of misunderstanding and conse- 
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quent dissatisfaction and enmity comes of the ignorance of 
the savage. That only makes it more incumbent on us to 
keep strictly up to the terms of our agreements. We have 
lost the confidence and respect of savages, because in some 
ways our morals have been below theirs. We have only 
rarely done what we said we would do, and our neglect in 
the past has disabled us for fidelity in the future. Our own 
people have learned full well that we do not mean what we 
say when we bargain with the Indian, and by our laxity we 
have educated our people to a cupidity which recognizes no 
restraints of humanity. 

The land which is good enough for a white man is too 
often held to be too good for a red man; and although there 
are thousands of millions of acres outside of the Reservations 
yet unoccupied, we must have the scores of millions we have 
pledged to the Indians. It is the old story of hankering 
after forbidden fruit. Added to this is the fascination of 
danger to the bold adventurer. With so large a region of 
land as we have still open to settlement in all varieties of 
communities and climate, it is truly extraordinary that ex- 
Commissioner Walker should feel it incumbent on him to 
say that “the Indian has no right to prevent the settling of 
this Continent by a race which has not only the power to 
conquer, but the disposition to improve and adorn the land 
which he has suffered to remain a wilderness.” Pray, how 
soon will nine-tenths of this Continent be anything but a 
wilderness? We suffer it to remain so, and we could not 
help it if we would. We have territory enough already in 
which the precious minerals and everything else we need 
could be found if sought. Our people appear to be misled 
by the impression that what is hardest to get, nay, what is 
stolen, is worth the most; and so our President has to 
acknowledge that the miners “could not be excluded” from 
the Black Hills, when by existing Treaties with the Sioux 
they were forbidden to go there. We have not tried to keep 
our Treaties. Perhaps we could not have kept them if we 
had tried. We are untrustworthy in the eyes of an inferior 
race who, indeed, have been more faithful to pledges than 
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we. And we have come to the question which we have 
been approaching for years,—Can it be worse to announce 
that on general principles we will repudiate all Treaties? 
Surely it will be well no longer to pretend one thing and 
mean another. We may argue that it is “sound public 
policy,” and for the “ best interests of the Indian” to reduce 
his Reservations; to compel him to receive allotments of 
land in severalty ; to control him by United States laws and 
courts; and in order to accomplish all this, that it is right to 
violate old pledges on the principle that a bad promise had 
better be broken than kept, or that a downright falsehood 
told to save the life of a friend is justifiable. But would not 
such a course be subversive of political morality? And how 
high an influence can we thus expect to exert upon the 
Indian? Is the disavowal of just claims the best way to 
atone for our past treachery? Has it come to such a pass 
that we are obliged to commit a great wrong in order to 
begin to do the right? Had we commenced as most other 
peoples have —had we conquered the aborigines and then 
have claimed the rights of conquerors as ordinarily under- 
stood,— had we from the outset enforced our laws and cus- 
toms upon the vanquished, there would have been this 
benefit, at least, that the wrong-doing would have been 
limited to one generation instead of being spread over a 
couple of centuries. We established the precedent of Treaty- 
making when we were weak, and we are now taking advan- 
tage of our strength. 

The ninety men with which Captain John Mason, in 1637, 
attacked the Indians, constituted one-half the force of the 
Connecticut Colony; and in 1675 Massachusetts could only 
raise one thousand men against King Philip. Could we 
have driven the whole race from the country, as the Romans 
did the ancient Britons, the ethical question would have 
been long ago silenced; and, admitting without any qualms 
of conscience that our ancesiors had wronged the Indians in 
the outset, we should be relieved of all appearance of 
wronging them now. 

Were it not for the Treaties unexpired with about one 
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hundred and fifty thousand Indians, we should be much less 
embarrassed ; for we do not hesitate to exercise authority 
over similar classes of our white population. Ex-Commis- 
sioner Walker truly says: “The race must be saved from 
itself, and the country from the intolerable burden of pauper- 
ism and crime. The supreme law of the public safety to-day 
governs the condition of eighty thousand paupers and forty 
thousand criminals.” 

The present Commissioner says: “Surely it is time that a 
policy should be determined on which shall be fully under- 
stood by the Government, the people, and the Indians. We 
cannot afford to allow this race to perish without making an 
honest effort to save it. We cannot afford to keep them in 
our midst as vagabonds and paupers.” 

The English Government in Canada is not so embarrassed 
as ours. It has kept its pledges, and, although Treaties 
similar to our own have been made, the constant recognition 
of citizenship in the red man and his amenableness to Cana- 
dian laws, has given a different aspect to them. There have 
been no Indian wars or massacres since the American Revo- 
lution, and the Indians are loyal. 

In a Canadian account of a campaign among the Indians, 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris and half-a-dozen officials are 
represented as going armed with treaties and presents and 
coming away victorious with the memory of a visit pleasant 
and profitable. ‘To the United States,” they say, “we will 
leave the exclusive employment, on such occasions, of horse, 
foot, and artillery. We shall be content with a contract 
reduced to writing and signed by both parties. Confidence 
begot of faith kept and justice observed has ever been and 
will ever be, we trust, the bond of union between Canada 
and her red children.” 

“On one side of the line,” says Bishop Whipple, “is a 
nation that has spent $500,000,000 in Indian wars; a people 
who have not one hundred miles between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific which has not been the scene of an Indian massa- 
cre; a Government which has not passed twenty years with- 
out an Indian war; not one Indian tribe to whom it has 
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given Christian civilization; and which celebrates its Cen- 
tenary by another bloody Indian war. On the other side of 
the line are the ‘same greedy, dominant Anglo-Saxon race 
and the same heathen. They have not spent one dollar in 
Indian wars, and have had no Indian massacres. Why? In 
Canada the Indian Treaties call these men ‘the Indian sub- 
jects of Her Majesty.’ When civilization approaches them 
they are placed on ample Reservations, receive aid in civiliza- 
tion, have personal rights in property, are amenable to law, 
and protected by law, have schools, and Christian people 
send them the best teachers. We expend more than one 
hundred dollars to their one in caring for Indian wards.” 

In Canada there are nearly one hundred thousand Indians, 
while we have about three hundred thousand. In a Treaty 
made September, 1875, with the Saulteaux and Swampy 
Creek Indians, they “ promise to behave themselves as good 
and loyal subjects of Her Majesty, to in all respects abide by 
the law ; that they will aid the officers in bringing to justice 
and punishment any Indian offending against the stipulations 
of the Treaty, or infringing the laws.” 

Copies of the Treaty were given to the chiefs and head 
men. This was a good precaution. The Ute chief in Col- 
orado was wont to complain that the Treaty he signed was 
different from the printed one from which I read to him. 

The English encounter difficulties similar to ours, but 
their antecedents have been better. A Canadian Commis- 
sioner says, under date October, 1875, in the Report of the 
Interior Department: 


“The fact that the Government has treated with the Indians for their 
hunting-grounds is looked upon by them as an acknowledgment of their 
absolute right to the whole country; and this along with the outside 
advice they receive requires a good deal of caution and patience to bring 
to understanding the true meaning of these conventions, and the exact 
amount of the rights acknowledged. 

“ The regent legislation of our country does not recognize the Indians 
as the proprietors of the land, and in its dispositions has only kept in view 
the general interests of the public.” 

“The Indians are subjects of the Crown, as well as other citizens, and as 
such have a right to the protection granted by the authorities to all the 
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inhabitants of the country.” “They have a right to a living.” “ But it 
must not be believed that for this reason the Government is bound ever 
to provide for their wants; such a measure, let alone the expense, would 
be detrimental to the recipients thereof.” “The interest shown towards 
them ought to manifest itself in the shape only of gratuities in proportion 
to their individual endeavors in the same sense. The advantages con- 
ferred ought to be considered by them less as a payment for their former 
pursuits, which they abandon, than as an assurance of their future wel- 
fare under the new conditions pressed by circumstances and the state of 
the country. Such are the ideas I have endeavored to impress upon the 
Indians under my charge, and I have found it to be the only rational way 
to point to them the justice of the legislation which is now to guide 
ther.” 


It cannot be denied that our Government is in a serious 
quandary. Our past history is an acknowledgment of the 
right of the aborigines to the territory they occupy, and of 
each tribe to their own laws and customs, though there has 
been the inconsistency of bad faith. But latterly we have 
denied that the tribes were Treaty-making powers, and have 
continued to make Treaties only because it was too bold a 
step to announce that all past Treaties must be regarded 
invalid. We have changed the name to “ Agreements,” 
leaving them, however, with precisely the same aspect to 
the Indians, if not also to the whites. Our original attitude 
towards the tribes might, perhaps, have been kept if we 
could or would have been faithful. We have lost their con- 
fidence, and it is beyond all possibility to regain it. Our 
own citizens are now confessedly beyond our control, and 
many people have come to the conclusion that nothing but 
direct and constant military supervision of the Reservations 
can prevent the conflict between the races, and even that, per- 
haps, would be insufficient. The Sioux Commissioners, like 
many others, are very decided in their objections to a trans- 
fer to the War Department, and thus quote the generals 
who made the Treaty of 1868: “If we intend to have war 
with them, the Bureau should go to the Secretary of War; 
if we intend to have peace, it should be in a civil depart- 
ment. In our judgment such wars are wholly unnecessary, 
and hoping that the Government and the country will agree 
with us, we cannot advise the change.” 
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In civilizing these people and bringing them to self- 
support we have met with very moderate success. Our 
present Commissioner discovers the difficulties in the very 
things which we have pledged to them till lately, and do not 
openly deny to them yet; namely, their hunting-grounds and 
the privilege of ruling themselves. It would seem as if he 
knew the intentions of our people (in some respects, to be 
sure, plainly enough indicated), and felt that to honestly 
avow them were far better than the past practices of de- 
ception. He believes, too, that the policy he advocates 
will better the condition of both parties. It is but too 
patent that something radical should be done. There must 
be persistent effort in whatever direction we move. The 
unstable policy of our Government has been, hitherto, an 
insuperable bar to a wise course. The term of service of the 
President himself being but four years, and of all those 
under him from the Secretary of the Interior down to the 
least important employé of an agency being often much less 
than that, how is it possible for them to learn how to per- 
form all the duties assigned to them, and how can they all 
be expected to resist the temptations to personal emolument? 
And even were the officers to hold their positions during 
life or good behavior, Congress must be depended upon for 
appropriations of money.* 

The question recurs, What are we to do? It is plain we 
must not pursue our present uneven, and mainly unjust 
course. We must not forever promise and forever break our 
promises. We must not put unreliable men in places of 
trust, nor neglect to sustain the reliable men against the 
manceuvres of fraudulent contractors and traders, and the per- 
sistent selfish purposes of adventurers and settlers. 


*It would be well to consider the recommendation of ‘he Sioux Commissioners 
that our Indian affairs should be managed by an independent department, having at 
its head “ one of the first men of the nation, whose recommendations would be heeded, 
and who, as a member of the Cabinet, could confer with the heads of the War and Inte- 
rior Departments, and devise such wise and just plans as would equally pro‘ect the 
rights of the Indians and of our own citizens.” “ We are painfully impressed,” these 
gentlemen say, “ with the fact that most of our Indian wars have not only been cruel 
and unjust to the savage, but have largely grown out of conflicts of jurisdiction 
petween different departments of the Government.” 

10 
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It is thought that we cannot, if we will, by starting afresh, 
keep all the Treaties the terms of which have not expired. 
Our people west of the Missouri are too grasping, too ready 
to deny that the red men have rights, too ready to advocate 
their utter extermination. 

The Indians are not yet prepared to give up their millions 
of acres of hunting-grounds for a few thousand acres of 
arable land. Many generations must sink to their graves 
before even a majority of them will learn to subsist by agri- 
culture. They love the chase, they love to roam, and as 
often as every moon to move their tents from one to another 
and another favorite stream. No Swiss is more fond of his 
Alpine home than is the Indian of his extensive mountain 
ranges and unlimited plains. We may believe in exclusive 
proprietorship. We have no doubt but it makes men indus- 
trious, provident, and thrifty. Have we, therefore, a right, 
or if we have, would it be expedient to insist upon it for 
others? The Indian prefers undivided interest and owner- 
ship in all he surveys. The Reservations seem already 
insufficient for him. Shall we advise and exhort, and, 
finally, compel him to take a farm? Thus compelled, how 
long will it be before he gets his living from it? He used 
to be allowed to govern himself by his own laws and customs 
under his own Chiefs. We have already denied the right of 
autonomy by denying that the tribes are independent nations 
with Treaty-making powers. It is now proposed to establish 
for him United States laws and courts and magistrates. We 
must pronounce all the existing Treaties, or else the Act of 
1871, null and void. To do the former is a breach of faith 
as clearly as was Mississippi’s repudiation of her indebted- 
ness. Yet it is what we have been gradually coming to, and 
is now declared for the highest interest of the savage and the 
civilized. To do the latter would be thought to retrograde. 
The knot of difficulties into which we have tied ourselves by 
temporizing and contradictory legislation without any fixed 
policy, cannot be loosed. The writer cannot say that we 
ought to cut it by such a monstrous breach of faith as cir- 

cumstances seem to require, nor is he ready to say that it 
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ought not to be cut. It has been rather his desire to state 
the case correctly and with sufficient and authoritative quo- 
tations, and to leave it to further earnest and prayerful con- 
sideration. No one can take up the subject without feeling 
that it is too great for him. It is to be hoped that it will 
not prove itself too great and perplexing in the future—as 
it ever has shown itself in the past—for the morals as well 
as the wisdom of the great councils of our nation. 

Henry F. Bonn. 


‘ 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RE- 
LIGION.* 


The strangeness of this unwonted position embarrasses me. 
I can only pray that my thoughts and words may be so 
guided as to be in harmony with the sublime utterances to 
which these walls are familiar. I own a scientific volume 
which undertakes to investigate the principles of all the 
motions of the universe, and which comes to the conclusion 
that “ there is one God, and science is the knowledge of him.” 
I recently read the report of a sermon by a very popular 
preacher, in which I found the passage: “Leave science to 
the devil. It will have enough to do there.” Is this the 
true doctrine? After we have had the light of the gospel for 
nearly two thousand years are we to go back to the darkness 
of primitive ignorance? God did not make the light and de- 
clare it to be good and fill it with wonderful and curious 
powers, so that it should invite man to its study, to be a de- 
lusion andasnare. To maintain such a doctrine would be 
that which would most delight the adversary. It would be 
that which would drive away into honest scepticism all the 
honest seekers after truth in physical science. It would be 
utterly at variance with the doctrines which we have had 
from almost all our pulpits in this city for so many years, 


*A Discourse delivered in First Church, Boston, May 6, 1877, by Benjamin Peirce, 
LL.D., Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard University. 
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with the preaching of Dr. Channing and Bishop Cheverus 
and Father Taylor, and of those teachers who are all so 
well known to you, better than to myself. 

Science and religion are born of the same house, and that 
house is not divided against itself. There will at all times 
be an apparent conflict between them arising from defects of 
human nature ; but all this conflict is of human origin, and it 
originates in the deficiency of our knowledge, not in the 
greatness of it. The conflict has had different sources at 
different times, varying with the age and with the state of 
knowledge, and with the character of some discovery that 
may have been made in physical science. For wherever any 
truth in science has, by any means whatever, got incorpo- 
rated into religious statement, it is not possible to bring 
forward a truth in opposition to it; it is not possible to 
shake that which was received as truth once by scientific 
men, and thus has passed into religion, without seeming to 
shake the foundations of religion. But it is merely apparent, 
the harm that is done, and the danger will soon disappear. 
It is a passing storm, and we may be sure, from all the 
experience that we have had, that the time will come that 
all new truth will be changed from being considered to be- 
long to the adversary, to be the strongest support of religion 
itself. Go back to that earliest of all religious statements, 
that of the first chapter of Genesis. It now appears strange 
to any thinking man that it should have been placed in 
hostility to science; for what is it? Look at it as a doc- 
trine. It begins with the statement that in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth, and that the earth 
was without form and void. That God created the heavens 
and the earth is surely a matter that we are not now to 
dispute; all science must hold to that. It is accepted now 
as it was when it was first given to the world. That the 
earth was ever without form and void, was an old scientific 
doctrine. It was believed that there was such a thing as 
chaos; but this doctrine has disappeared from modern sci- 
ence. It may be that we go back to something like it in 
tracing back the nebular theory to the nebula; but still it is a 
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different thing. The ordinary teaching of science at the time 
when this was written was that there was a chaos, and it is 
that chaos only which is alluded to. Again, subsequently, it 
is said: “ Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters; and God made 
the firmament.” For many ages it was a scientific doctrine 
that there was a firmament. Ptolemy, that great astronomer 
of antiquity, believed in a firmament, and that the stars 
were all attached to that firmament. That was the popular 
scientific belief. It was the received statement with all 
scientific men ; and, unless it had been the object of this word 
to declare what scientific truth was, it was not its proper 
province to reverse that statement. The object of the chap- 
ter was to declare that which is declared throughout, — that 
this firmament, whatever it might be, was the work of God. 
That God made it was the sole object here. And that 
peculiar form of expression, which was the regular scien- 
tific one, was necessary almost to be intelligible to the men 
of that time. 

And so, when it is stated afterward that the earth shall 
bring forth grass, herb yielding seed, which sounds like the 
latest enormity of science; it meant nothing of that kind 
at that time. That the earth did seem to bring forth grass 
from its own power, and of its own self, was the natural 
observation of all men observing at that time, and it was the 
natural statement, in reference to the worship of the earth; 
but still that was not the important doctrine. The doctrine 
here was, that God made this earth, whatever it might be, or 
whatever might be the character of it, and that was the sole 
object of this chapter. Viewed as a cosmogony, we must 
remember that there was no other form of science at that 
time ; that cosmogony was the earliest form of science, and 
for a long time the only one; and all cosmogonies which 
were of human origin had one extraordinary defect in 
them, — they were all coarse, they all partook of the coarse- 
ness of the circumstances under which their authors lived. 
The cosmogony of the Northmen attributed all the changes 
in the universe, all the growth in the universe to a contest 
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between the powers of heat and cold; while the cosmogony 
of Egypt referred everything to the mud of the Nile. 

Now, observe how wonderfully this cosmogony is clear, 
viewed as a cosmogony, from all such coarseness! It has the 
character of a great mind rising far above material phe- 
nomena, whose object was simply to declare that all this uni- 
verse came from one being, its creator, the God whom he was 
telling to the Jews was their king, and the only power worthy 
to be worshipped, and he tells them: “ Whatever you may 
see worshipped by other nations are merely created things not 
worthy to be worshipped.” And if you will look through 
this cosmogony in that light, you will observe that noth- 
ing could be more grand than the way in which this is said, 
nor more philosophical than how in each separate day an 
entirely different source of power is referred to, an entirely 
different source of natural worship is indicated; and how 
in every case it is declared: These are not the things to be 
worshipped ; these are created things, and there is but one 
being to be worshipped, and he the author of them all and of 
you, too. Andof you, too!. You may think because you have 
in yourselves something similar to the world, that you might 
yourselves have been, as it were, a divine being, or that your 
ancestors at least were divine, and that you descended thus 
from deity; but your resemblance to the world in that re- 
spect, your relations to this universe, —it is an indisputable 
fact it was your God that made you so, and that created you 
in his own image; and it is not a thing for you to boast of as 
a power in yourselves. 

The next form of scientific conflict was that with regard to 
the stability of the earth. This again had been the scientific 
teaching. That same Ptolemy placed the earth at the 
centre of the universe, stable, immovable, and it was thus 
easily incorporated into religious ideas, into religious forms ; 
and when scientific men came forward and discovered that 
it was not true, it is not remarkable that the religious 
world was not ready to be instantly carried away from this 
truth which it had received from science, and to declare that 
that which it had held to be part of the foundations of re- 
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ligion must be taken away. It seemed as if it was shaking 
religion itself, and it is not wonderful that there was a great 
struggle against it. It was a necessary part of the defect of 
human nature. It was not an unreasonable result. Never- 
theless, such a doctrine must do great harm. If a man that 
was coming forward in the world to the study of truth, 
should find that there is certain proof that the earth does 
move — while you continue to preach that the world does 
not move, —and that the doctrine of its motion shakes the 
very foundations of religion, so that if it be true, then relig- 
ion is false. Why, the man who knows and sees clearly that 
the earth does move, will be very apt to say religion is false ; 
and so‘you innocently drive the honest thinker, the honest 
observer into scepticism. 

And so it has been subsequently with the idea with regard 
to the antiquity of the earth. There is clear evidence in 
science that the earth has an antiquity, I would say, prob- 
ably of one hundred millions of years. If, therefore, you 
insist upon it that this is at variance with religion, it is your 
misfortune, — this truth cannot be at variance with religion. 
It is your mistake. 

And so with regard to the antiquity of man. There is no 
doubt now that man is far older than you would have it 
from your old interpretation of the religious record. You 
must change your interpretation ; and so in other things. 

But, now, how is it with this last, most terrible doctrine of 
the adversary, which we may include in the single name of 
Darwinism. First, with regard to Darwin himself. From all 
that I can know of him, he is one of the purest-minded men 
that was ever met with,—one of the men most desirous to 
have the truth and nothing but the truth, without any egotis- 
tic desire, not even himself a Darwinian, ready to overthrow 
his own doctrines the instant he believes that the evidence 
is unfavorable to them,— only seeking the truth, purely, 
simply, and honestly. He is allied to all the great scientific 
discoverers that the world has ever seen, — to Pythagoras 
and Bacon, to Euclid and Newton, to Aristotle and Cuvier, 
to Plato and Leibnitz, and to all the great minds that have 
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risen high enough to see truth that had not been seen by 
others. You will find that with all these great thinkers 
there is 2 most sincere love of truth. It is precisely on this 
account that they have gone beyond the rest of us in their 
discovery of truth. It is because truth is in their hearts that 
they have been so ready to receive it. Now this is exactly 
the character of Darwin; and how is it with his disciples? I 
know at least that one of my own colleagues, who is a most 
earnest disciple of the Darwinian doctrine, is also devout 
and orthodox in his religious belief, as you all would admit, 
if it were proper for me to name him. 

And, now, what is Darwinism? It is simply a form of the 
development theory. And what is the development theory ? 
It is nothing but the law according to which the organisms 
of the universe have succeeded each other. Now there is a 
law in this order, or there is not. The development theory 
considers that there must be a law in it, just as much as 
there is a law in the throwing of a stone. Just as much as 
we find that every stone that has been thrown upon the sur- 
face of the earth moves in that same curve of the parabola, 
and as we know that every stone that ever will be thrown 
will do so; that every projectile of war has the same path. 
If this is a universal law, so also we have good reason for be- 
lieving that the succession of animals is of such a kind and 
that you can discover its law. You all are familiar with that 
wonderful case of Agassiz, who himself was not a Darwinian, 
you well know, but who gave a most wonderful argument in 
its favor when asked to draw the form of a fish that would be 
found at a certain epoch, if one were to be found. He went 
to the board—at the meeting of the Scientific Association 
at Dublin, I think it was,—and drew his supposed form 
of the fish upon the board. Professor Sedgwick, who had 
there fish of that very epoch, which Agassiz did not know, 
took off the napkin that was over them, and the form was 
precisely that which had been drawn on the board. Was 
there no law there? Now that all animals have succeeded 
each other under law is the whole of the development the- 
ory. That is all that science has to do with it. Science 
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merely studies what the order is, and what the law is. It 
does not go behind that point. There is this question be- 
hind, how is this law executed? Is it executed immediately 
by the action of the Creator? Does he at every moment 
interfere, and when I will to act does he carry out my will? 
Or has he placed the law under secondary causes, so that it 
is carried out in that way? That is no question of science; 
it belongs to philosophy in general. It is a question of relig- 
ion, if you will, but science is not affected by it, whatever 
may be your decision. It is no part, therefore, of the Dar- 
winian theory, of the development theory, or any other the- 
ory of the universe. 

And this law which renders science possible, consider 
how important it is that the law should be unvariable. At 
times we may wish to-have the law changed for our sakes. 
There are times when the mother, seeing her last child on the 
threshold of the grave, would gladly see the law changed 
for her sake, and that child saved from impending death. 
Shall this be done? Of what importance is it thus to give 
up the law in this one case? Abandon it then, and the next 
day there will be another case, and another, and another, till 
at last your law will be no law. There will be no conti- 
nuity, no possible means of predicting one event from an- 
other, no science, no knowledge of that kind. Suppose that 
there was not this consistency of law, that action was fluctu- 
ating, that sometimes things were done in one way and some- 
times in another ; suppose that the steam was not always uni- 
formly acting exactly in the same way, where would your 
locomotive be? Where would be all the useful arts? They 
would all disappear. It would not be possible to have any 
of them in this universal anarchy. And even for that 
power of communication from one mind to another, that 
which alone makes life valuable, do we not depend upon 
the fact that the sound which you communicate to the 
material universe shall be uniformly, certainly transmitted, 
without deviation, to the ear of the person to whom you 
speak? Let there be no certainty there; let that law be 


given up, and the possibility of rational communication be- 
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tween one being and another is all taken away, and we would 
be driven back to eternal solitude. This law which is the 
source of science, these laws which are the sources of sci- 
ence, and the useful arts, are an absolute necessity if you 
have any world at all worth living in, and in which there 
could be any real life. Now we have nothing in Darwin- 
ism but this study. It may ‘be that certain passages of 
the Darwinian theory are wrong. It is not to be presumed 
that one man has at once gone through the whole circle of 
thought and made no error in it. What a misfortune it 
would be for us if that were possible! What a misfortune 
it would be for us if science were exhaustible! If it could 
be that any one man could exhaust all science, and leave 
nothing more to be done, where would new discoveries be ? 
Where would new thought be? We might as well have no 
law if we have none to be discovered. 

This Darwinian theory, this development of all the or- 
ganic world, is connected with another theory, from which 
it derived its origin—the nebular theory. And I think it 
may be worth while for me to recall a little the facts of the 
nebular theory, so that you may see what they are more 
exactly. The nebular theory originated with that greatest 
of philosophical astronomers, Sir William Herschel. He ob- 
served that in all the other sciences, in botany, in zodlogy, 
there had been a classification of the objects of study. All 
the plants had been divided into classes; all the animals had 
been divided into classes and species and genera; and he 
examined the stars to try and divide them in the same way. 
He made a most profound investigation of the firmament, 
and he found that there was no line of division possible any- 
where. You could pass from nebula to star, through all 
gradations from nebular star to nebula with apparent con- 
centration at the centre, without any point at which you 
could say: “ Here is the division between them.” ‘The stars 
themselves were equally incapable of division, one from the 
other. There was a line of continuity throughout the whole, 
from end to end. The natural result of the thinking of 
a great philosopher was exactly that of Herschel under 
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these circumstances. He said: “It is precisely as if you 
were going into a forest of trees, all of the same kind. You 
could then, by looking at the separate trees study the history 
of the whole forest. You would find them at every stage, 
from the smallest to the largest, and each of its stages would 
correspond to a stage in the growth of each tree, so that by 
taking them all together, with a discriminating eye, you 
would get the history of the whole.” Exactly that was his 
result with regard to the stars—that all the stars were only, 
and all the nebule were only different forms of the same 
thing, different stages in the development from one to 
another. ‘ 

And not far from the same time, Laplace brought the 
same subject into notice from a different point of view. 
He saw that the planets of our solar system were moving 
around the sun in nearly the same direction, so that there 
was an evident connection between them, and from that he 
drew the conclusion that the sun had once embraced them 
all, and that it gradually had been shrinking till it had come 
to its present form and state. You will find that so common 
now, in the text books, that I need not refer to it in further 
detail. 

But there is one thing here most interesting, and which you 
do not find in the text books. It is that under this compres- 
sion of the gaseous material which forms the sun, by the 
present received scientific theory —as that compression goes 
on, the sun itself is constantly growing hotter and hotter, 
and, therefore, always giving out more and more heat. If 
you were to bring together two suns, one of which was hot- 
ter than the other, and they were the only two bodies in the 
universe, the hotter one would be growing hotter, and the 
colder one colder to the end of time. The body that had re- 
ceived the heat would expand and expand, more than would 
belong to that state-of heat, so that it would have to be 
colder than it was before, and it would be constantiy getting 
colder and colder. Now that must be always going on in 
our systeui. Our sun which we know is giving out heat, 
must be growing hotter and hotter. This cannot last 
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forever. The time will come when it will cease. The 
time must come when the particles of the sun will be 
drawn so close together that chemical action will interpose, 
and then there will be no further compression, and the 
sun will cool off. It is not a thing we have to fear, but it is 
a phenomenon that is certain to happen; and that the sun 
will go out and our whole system terminate. Just as surely 
as that you and I must die, so must this earth die, and this 
solar system must die, and all the visible stars must die. 
There must a time come when they must all cease to be. 
Now, suppose this to have happened, that the whole visible 
universe, which is after all a very limited thing —the farthest 
visible star can scarcely be a thousand times as far off as the 
nearest one, suppose this universe died, what will happen 
when it is gone ?—then will be left the nebula. And that 
nebula would again concentrate under the old laws, and 
form new solar systems, and there would be a new world 
formed, and you would have one world succeeding another, 
one universe, one starry universe, succeeding another, with 
all its stars and its solar systems to the end of time. And 
the duration of this starry universe,—how many times 
soever you might have to multiply this hundred millions 
of years, which denote the age of this earth, you still would 
get a result which would be nothing in comparison with 
eternity. And there would be a succession of worlds, from 
the beginning to the end, lasting without any limit, and we 
should have the same thing in regard to the nebule and 
worlds as we have in the organic world. As from the egg 
comes the eagle, and the eagle gives the egg which produces 
another eagle, and so on in the history of time, egg and 
eagle, egg and eagle, alternately, so in the history of the 
world it is nebula and organized universe, nebula and organ- 
ized universe in succession forever and ever. What possi- 
bility of study there may be there we ‘cannot know; but it 
certainly is an argument not entirely,to be despised for the 
probability of the perpetuation of our own souls for ever, 
that we are able to see this fact, and could not study it in its 
detail unless we had immortality. Therefore, so far as an 
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argument from scientific investigation would go, it would 
certainly go in favor of immortality. 

I have time now to refer to but one single thing in 
reference to this matter. If I had gone into the question of 
the power of the universe, I should have shown you that the 
amount of physical power in the universe is the same now 
that it ever was; that there never has been any addition or 
increase to it; that as all the thinking of man cannot add 
to his stature, neither can it add one iota to the physical 
power in the universe. We have derived our whole idea of 
power from the observing of mind, from the mental phe- 
nomenon; and yet the mind itself has not the capacity of 
giving us any physical power, and there is every reason to 
believe that there never has been any change in the amount 
of the physical power in the universe from the beginning to 
the present time. 

If, then, everything is governed by law, and if all the 
power is in the physical universe that ever was there, 
where is God? In the intention. It is in the intention 
through which a world that is intelligible has been act- 
ually the result of unthinking laws; by which all these 
laws put together constitute an intelligible whole, a sys- 
tem, an organism, and because there has been placed in 
this world an intelligent being capable of comprehending 
it. This relation of the one to the other shows inten- 
tion; and the instant that you see intention, then you 
see in everything the Deity, then you see God everywhere. 
When you know who wrote the works of Shakespeare you 
see the mind of Shakespeare in every line; and so, knowing 
that there must be this great Being that must have intended 
the world, you see him everywhere enthroned behind the 
universe. And so, when scientific men would induce you 
to go back and say, “ Why, since everything comes from the 
nebula, why isn’t the.nebula the power?” that is going 
back to the very doctrine which Moses repudiated. Be- 
cause there was light that was the source of the powers 
of the world, he said, “That light is not the thing to be 
worshipped, it is created” ; and so because there is a nebula 
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in which there have been placed these wonderful laws, out 
of which has grown the universe by the intention of the 
Deity, it does not follow that that nebula is its own manu- 
facturer, and that it is a being to be worshipped. We that 
are made with a capacity to worship, why, what a falsehood 
the world would be if there were not a Being to be wor- 
shipped in it. Why should it be that of all the facts of the 
universe, this is the only one that is false, and that there is 
not a God to be worshipped to supply the want of a wor- 
shipping soul? 

I say, therefore, that I think the result will be, of all this 
combination of the present state of science with religious 
discussions, to strengthen faith in religion; to show that 
the development theory, which is manifest in the physical 
universe, might easily be shown to extend to the intel- 
lectual world, and perhaps to the religious world also— 
that is, that there has been a law according to which thought 
has succeeded itself, that there has been a law according to 
which religion has succeeded itself, to show that under 
law the gospel did not grow out of paganism, but out of a 
religion in which there was a faith in one God. The doc- 
trines of the Gospel, the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Father in heaven could not have been accepted till man 
had been trained by long service of one God. In this 
direction we may find an unexpected harmony between 
science and religion. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE UNITARIAN OUTLOOK AND OPPORTUNITY. 


The present aspects of religion in the world, and among our 
communities, have their trials and their lessons for us, as for all 
branches of the Christian Church. They have also special en- 
couragements and opportunities which it is of the last importance 
for us to take and fill if we are to have any considerable part or 
place, we will not say in directing, but in serving the religious 
institutions and life of the future. Next to that constant burden 
which every earnest Christian teacher carries in the moral apathy 
and disregard by the majority of men of their supreme religious 
interests, our trials may perhaps be stated under two heads. 

I. The crude and partial statements that are set forth, the poor 
and unworthy motives, the imperfect conceptions, the uncompre- 
hensive and unworthy temper and spirit of many religious teach- 
ers commend religion very inadequately to the acceptance, and 
apply it very poorly to the needs of men. With our keen Unita- 
rian conscience for the theological shortcomings of others, and, 
we hope, some nobler yearning to uplift and enlarge the life of 
men, this vicarious bearing of the poverty, errors, and inefficiency 
of religious teaching, is a cross we never put off. The recent 
revival, with its strong assertion of some of the most unreasonable 
of dogmas —a Book infallible from lid to lid, a blood Atonement 
literally conceived as a substitute for the penalties of sin, a second 
coming of Christ in person as King and Judge,— has awakened, 
we think, more solicitude than rejoicing in the good accomplished ; 
and the great advance over all former efforts of a similar kind in 
soberness, genial views of religion presented, and practical bear- 
ing on righteousness of conduct emphasized, fails to console many 
among us for the theological errors underlying the effort, and the 
apparent strengthening of Orthodox dogmatism it has induced. 
Mr. Cook’s new defence of Orthodoxy, with its wide popularity, 
modifying, but at the same time bringing into new prominence, 
theological statements that have seemed of late to be passing 
out of the common thought, has ruffled the serenity of our op- 
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timistic hope that the vitality of Orthodoxy was exhausted; 
though some comfort may be found, one would think, in the fact 
that the method of defence by Mr. Cook of his slack-baked Or- 
thodoxy is opening a field of thought to the general Orthodox 
intelligence that extends unfenced a long way beyond where he 
runs the lines. It is a trial to have the gauntlet clearly flung in 
the face, not only of the Unitarian Church, but also of the whole 
liberal and humane spirit of the age, as it is uttering itself in lit- 
erature, and trying to embody itself in our social institutions and 
life. Mr. Moody reckons this world a hopeless wreck, and is 
only interested in the salvage; Mr. Cook declares the other 
world in large part a strand for ever-downward drifting souls; or 
worse, an ocean of eternal storm, uproar, and misrule; and their 
hearers intent on the deep humaneness of the one and the form- 
ing Orthodox buttresses the other is intent to rear, do not clearly 
protest and cry out,“No! no! you both have taught us that 
God is Omnipotent Righteousness and Eternal Goodness.” 

II. On the other hand an increasing trial to many among us in 
this generation is the large drift of large portions of scholarly 
thought, and more of unscholarly thought, away from all relig- 
ion and from all faith in the future of humanity here or hereafter. 
We hear that Christianity in any form is passing below the 
horizon of thoughtful men; that the fundamental affirmations of 
all religion are coming more and more to be questioned. While 
statistics show that the Church has increased its membership 
beyond the ratio of the increase of population, yet with the 
looser hold of the Church on its members, and the greater propor- 
tion of children and young persons of late drawn within its fel- 
lowship, it becomes a question whether the proportionable gain 
of strength and influence in the community be anything like so 
large. 

When we remember the tone of literature and society of 
the eighteenth century, however, in connection with these sta- 
tistics, the fading-out theory of religion and of Christianity be- 
comes somewhat questionable, and we may come to think that 
some around us, and perhaps some of ourselves, have mistaken 
the swirl of an eddy for the main current of the ages. Even 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s earnest and well-intentioned attempts to 
save a practical guide for conduct from the sweep of the floods 
that are engulfing all traditional and supernatural sanctities may 
seem to be rather a private salvage-raft than a life-boat which 
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the wrecked faith of the world is reduced to need. Compara- 
tively this is not an ecclesiastical age, not even an age of faith, 
perhaps; but certainly not a denying or irreligious age, though 
local views and partial tendencies lead us sometimes to say so. 

This, however, is undoubtedly true. By virtue of our position 
on the border, and the rationalizing border, of the religious world, 
we are exposed to the full drift of all sceptical and unsettling 
influences, and shall have much to do with those, we hope for 
those, who are in the midst of the midst of the depressing and 
loosening influences of materialized thinking and living. 

And it seems to us that in the drift of this materialism and 
in the atmosphere of scientific scepticism, we are ourselves in 
peril of losing the impulse of philanthropic zeal and energy of 
Christian hopefulness, which is our Unitarian heritage from the 
clear spiritual vision and large faith for man of Channing and 
his time; and in our flagging courage and faith, helping to make 
possible a view of the future of the world and of humanity as 
dark as Mr. Moody’s and Mr. Cook’s, without their glorious in- 
consistency of a large rescue and an immortality largely harmon- 
ized with righteousness. 

The religious and moral enthusiasm of the age is letting itself 
be paralyzed by the statistics of Malthus and Buckle and Spen- 
cer, by the statement of social laws and social limitations. 
Nothing is the matter with the science. An inspired soul will 
turn all its laws into missionaries; but there is no gospel in statis- 
tics, and none of the enthusiasm of humanity to be gained from 
the mere statics of man’s social condition. Here is a man 
who goes out into Central Africa and makes it apparently his 
chief pastime to shoot negroes, and sits unmoved while thirty 
are slain before his eyes to do him honor. He comes back with 
a report of the hopeless barbarism of the natives, and declares 
that they can never be civilized or Christianized. He needs 
civilizing and Christianizing himself, and how can he believe in 
their conversion? His facts are as good as Livingstone’s, to 
the mere statistician; but given a thousand Livingstones and the 
civilization of Africa is insured, while any multiplication of the 
other only helps deepen its barbarism: That is the trouble with 
a good deal of the thought that is dealing with social and religious 
questions. If you count opinions, Julian’s estimate of Chris- 
tianity tells for as much as Paul’s; but the Roman Empire, 


headed by the contempt of Julian, surrendered to the burning 
12 
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enthusiasm of Paul’s faith. The Christian faith in the soul and 
its possibilities has its own omnipotence of fulfilment. 

Our mission is, if we can accept it, to meet the dogmatic limita- 
tion of God’s redeeming goodness, and the groping doubts of his 
goodness, or his being at all, with steadfast faith that the world is 
God’s world, and the eternal rule his also. We need to renew 
the old courage, to stir anew the heart of hope and cheer, to 
revive our faith and the faith of the world in the vitality of right- 
eousness and the omnipotence of goodness, 

The great religious opportunity of the age waits for us, or for 
whomsoever shall meet it, in the call there is for the hearty procla- 
mation of spiritual force in man, and the present rule of God, in a 
broad, natural, but thoroughly positive and earnest way, and the 
compelling witness of consecrated work and life. That sounds 
commonplace, but it rises far above the importance of all the con- 
troversies for doctrine, or the critical rectifications of belief, or 
the scientific harmonizing of things, or the crusade for liberty in 
an age when liberty is in the air, and has a missionary, not always 
from the Lord, in every breeze. For us and others the fields are 
white unto this harvest, and those who enter into it, whether 
from our side or another, in the largeness of this conception of 
the call, are reaping and laying up wages of rejoicing. The 
result of all this discussion of doctrines that is going on, of all 
this revival of religious interest in the community, is, with all its 
drawbacks, a new success for spiritual interests; and a success 
for us, too, in so far as we use the tide for positive religious work 
and appeal, for distinct and earnest statement of the large, 
rational, unhampered gospel which is our inheritance, in a spirit 


of generous recognition of all good sought and accomplished by 
others. 


The Unitarian faith, at the outset, compelled the respect of the 
community by virtue of the strength and character of its adhe- 
rents. Intellectually and morally, the men who composed the 
Liberal churches at the period of the separation were among the 
foremost of the community. And whatever may have been sup- 
posed to be their spiritual lack, their opponents found that when 
assailed they had something to say for themselves, and could 
defend their positions against all comers. The literature of the 
Unitarian controversy is entirely creditable to the scholarship and 
ability of those into whose heritage we have come. While the 
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progress of critical knowledge has, of course, shifted the positions 
of religious parties in many respects, the reasonableness, the 
thoughtfulness, the essential justice of most of the grounds taken, 
are justified by time, and in large part conceded by the abandon- 
ment of opposition to them in modern theology. Indeed, it is the 
policy of Orthodoxy to-day to forget the views that were defended 
‘in that name early in this century, and to charge the most straight- 
forward and even moderate statement of them by Unitarians 
with misapprehension, if not misrepresentation. He is fortunate 
who is able to lay firm hands on the elusive statement of author- 
ized Evangelicism, or to surprise it in anything like crystalline 
form in the midst of the rhetoric and pretentious exposition that 
make the fashion of the hour. Our fathers had the advantage of 
meeting opponents who did not refine away the main features of 
their systems into substantial accord with what they set them- 
selves to oppose. 

But Mr. Cook applauds Carlyle’s inextinguishable laughter at 
the Articles of the English Church, which every clergyman in 
that body is required to sign and maintain, and which in sub- 
stance, and frequently in similar form, are contained in the con- 
fessions of most of the great Orthodox bodies; and he is undis- 
mayed by the suspicion that these may be, like “threshings of 
mere straw,” nearer home. The Unitarian protests of the last sixty 
years seem to him a vast mass of “misconceptions,” because the 
forms of doctrine he is willing to defend have come to the front 
since most of these misconceivers were in their graves. There 
were some tolerably clear heads among them, who, if one reflects 
on who they were and what they accomplished, did not usually 
fight as those who beat the air. The work they did remains, and 
is recognized in the large modifications of Orthedox dogma, and 
yet more in the whole temper of literature and social life,—a 
spirit of the age which if, as is charged, somewhat “limp” and 
“unscientific” in its liberalism, is yet progressive, truth-loving, 
and warmly humane. The Scriptural argument has largely lost 
its interest of late years among us, not because it is conceded to 
Orthodoxy, as Mr. Cook claims, but because it seems to Unitarians 
so clearly made out against the essential doctrines of Orthodoxy 
as no longer to claim their main emphasis and attention. 

The purpose and hope of the Unitarian fathers is largely 
accomplished in two regards. The fellowship which was denied 
on grounds of doctrine is coming to be accorded, and the 
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irrational doctrines against which they protested are falling into 
the background from which no spasmodic efforts can permanently 
advance them. Multitudes who suspect themselves of no lack of 
Orthodoxy, are shocked at being thought to hold beliefs that were 
the common grounds of faith fifty years ago. The new strictness 
of the revival leaders and their use of the baldest forms of dogma, 
and the ruling influence of the undenominational but narrowly 
Evangelical “Young Men’s Christian Associations,” are making a 
considerable reaction against the growing liberalism of the edu- 
cated Orthodox ministry, and are likely to give temporary impetus 
and success to the most distinct and thorough protest that the 
most denominational among us can make against the old spirit of 
exclusiveness, and the old unreason that some sections of Ortho- 
doxy will long to continue to keep. But this will be a diminish- 
ing work in which there are, and will be in increasing numbers, 
many allies from within the Orthodox folds themselves. 


Meantime, here are three or four hundred churches, some of 
which have been long starving on the thin diet of protest and 
anti-orthodoxy, which are to be cared for and administered in 
such wise as shall be best not only for the general interests of 
religion in the world, but for the members of these churches 
themselves, and the communities in which they are. The ques- 
tion is, whether they shall be dissipated into nothingness, or 
absorbed into the great body of the churches, or administered in 
sympathy with the increasing unity of the sects for a distinct but 
sympathetic work—the positive training of Christian character 
and enforcement of the great religious motives,—or, lastly, 
whether they shall be trained as a band of skirmishers, or picket- 
guard for lookout duty,—a kind of spiritual corps of observation. 
This last is the favorite conception of some among us; but the 
general adoption of it would bring the first-named result soonest ; 
namely, the speedy disbanding and dissipation of our churches, 
since a church that holds its religious life for others only, or 
mainly, will soon cease to hold it at all. Better, so far as the 
spiritual life of our children and our Unitarian communities is 
concerned, that the next generation should see all our, churches 
absorbed into the advancing Orthodoxy, and whatever vital 
leaven there is in them all scattered through the common ecclesi- 
astical meal, and the Unitarian organization and name be forgot- 
ten, than that they should hold their special faith as a ground of 
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separation from the general Christian household, or a contro- 
versial armory to furnish forth intellectual gladiators to turn the 
verities of God into a tournament of wits. Indeed, the nursing 
of the controversial and negative method among us will thin our 
numbers and dwindle our not too robust church-life to speedy 
extinction ; for the number must always, happily, be small and 
transient of those who have nothing better to do with religion 
than to speculate about it, or use it to show the errors of their 
neighbors. 

The Orthodox Congregationalist body stands now on the ques- 
tion of future punishment just where the Unitarian body stood 
fifty years ago; large portions of it have adopted a view of the 
Atonement substantially, though not formally, that of the early 
Unitarians. The new statement concerning human nature, pretty 
generally held by the younger theologians, is very nearly that 
commonly held among Unitarians. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is distinctly denied by a few, and ignored or explained away by 
an increasing number. The views of the inspiration of the Script- 
ures as held by many in regular Orthodox bodies would lap some 
ways over the edge of the doctrine of our fathers on this subject, 
and even that held by some among us now; the philosophy of 
Bushnell and all his school as to regeneration and conversion, 
does not differ from that of most Unitarians; and concerning the 
crucial doctrine of the Deity of Christ there is frequently no 
greater difference than that between God manifested and the 
manifest God,—a difference that may seem considerable in word- 
logic, but in philosophical conception difficult of measurement, 
and hardly to keep practical men from working side by side. If 
one party shall ever forget for a moment its claim to be special 
defender of the old, and the other its pride in its special cham- 
pionship of the new (which may after all be the older), it seems 
inevitable that both should see and flow together and be enlarged. 
Great differences in emphasis, in verbiage, in methods, doubtless 
exist, and will keep the bodies apart, perhaps, when all real theo- 
logical differences overlap and pass into each other,—as happens 
in the case of our relations with the Universalist body; but it 
requires no high spirit of prophecy to say that the Christian 
churches of the Congregational order must in the natural devel- 
opment of tendencies working in each, approach nearly enough to 
each other so that the boundary lines of Orthodox and Unitarian, 
Evangelical and Liberal, will be continually passed both ways in 
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the interest of religious fellowship and good-will, if they are not 
lost sight of altogether. 

This may be regarded as an unprofitable speculation, and, per- 
haps, as denominational disloyalty; but we count it infinitely 
more loyal to our historic traditions and spirit than the habit of 
theological fence-viewing and the staking out of the denomina- 
tional lines, with sharp warning against trespassers. And if the 
prospect be remote and contingent, it is to us more grateful, and 
we are glad to think more hopeful, than the other vision, dear to 
some whose fellowship is dear to us, of a Unitarian Church dis- 
charged of all elements of special Christian discipleship, and 
reckoning its heritage in the life and word of Christ a small thing 
in its eager but uncertain grasp on undiscovered truths. 


The great historic churches have a vantage ground that is not 
to be despised, in the security that the mass of men feel in a long- 
continued and wide-accepted ecclesiastical order. A further 
advantage is that what is prescribed in doctrine, ritual, or 
method, is so much responsibility removed from the minister or 
local church, and so much time and energy left to fill the channels 
already prepared. With us, so little is fixed that every man’s 
work is in each of its parts a special creation, and by the time the 
method is ready, and the machinery complete, the man is often 
well-nigh exhausted, and the work flags. 

On the other hand, we ought not to under-estimate our own 
advantage in holding organizations and methods free and elastic, 
and ready to be moulded by the shaping spirit of the hour. With 
readiness, energy, and enthusiasm, there would be great gain in 
having a form of faith to offer, that, so far as methods go, is plastic 
to the occasion and the age. It is our happy fortune to have no 
ghost of an unbelieved creed to be laid or justified, and no rigid 
rituals made for men different in spiritual stature and proportion, 
to which our limbs must be fitted with some sense of straining and 
maladjustment. Our strength, if we shall come to feel it, is pre- 
cisely in this opportunity to choose our weapons from the whole 
religious armory of Christendom, and to take the best of every- 
thing in usage, doctrine, and method, assimilating and making 
ourselves at home in what is best in all. 

The great religious characteristics of this age are sympathy and 
practical sense. Say what we may, and must, of Mr. Moody’s 
crude and irrational doctrines, nine-tenths of his success come 
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from his hearty sympathy with men, and his clear, practical judg- 
ment. Mr. Cook’s distinctions and lists of propositions are 
received with patient wonder; but when there is a clear point of 
sense, or a real or supposed clench of fact, or a sounding appeal 
to popular feeling, there is a sensation. The mass of men to-day 
are not speculative. It is not an age that will grow Athanasian 
creeds, or hymns on the nature of the Godhead. Its tone is 
humane. Mr. Cook has to go back two or three centuries to find 
literary illustrations hardy enough for his doctrine of eternal sin. 
A passage from one of George MacDonald’s novels, a verse of 
Whittier’s “ Eternal Goodness,” or even Mr. Sankey singing the 
“ Ninety and Nine,” clear the atmosphere of every trace of the hea- 
thenish figment of eternal sin. The age likes business’ simplicity 
and genial fellowship in religion. The promoters of late revivals 
have noticed with some wonder, often, that there is nothing of 
the long struggles, the profound dread, the prostrating sense of 
mortal sin that were known a generation or two ago. The spirit 
of the age does not lack warmth and freedom and love of what is 
rational and clear. It needs much more reverence, elevation, ear- 
nestness, and spiritual insight in religion. It must surely be con- 


fessed to be favorable to the growth of liberal forms of faith, so 
far as these commend themselves as practically helpful and effi- 
cient. The fault is not in our stars but in ourselves, if we fail to 
make the religious institutions of the future in increasing meas- 
ures our own. 


There are two conceptions of the true position of the Unitarian 
body which are not ignoble, nor in our judgment unhopeful. The 
first, which is, we think, in accord with our historic ideal, is a firm, 
free holding of the Christian name and essential doctrine, with 
something less than the old emphasis on text and miracle, with 
large abatement of the old love of controversy and criticism, and 
of the old intellectual pride; but with full-orbed faith in the old 
humanities, with the old religious hospitality, the early zeal for 
righteousness, and faith in philanthropy and reform, based on the 
old Christian sense of the ever-working God in man; and more 
than the old warmth and steadfastness of hold on the life of Jesus 
Christ, and the historic line of Christian culture, worship, and 
administration. This position seems to us quite consistent with 
the most hearty recognition of all zeal fér truth and righteousness 
on all sides, and cordial and fraternal relations with those who on 
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any basis are seeking to do the work of religious instruction and 
culture. 

The second possible position of the Unitarian body is the one 
to which it seems in some quarters to be tending; in which, with 
or without the Christian name, men are seeking to organize 
righteousness and direct conduct, and join in such partial fellow- 
ship of truth as they can find or use, or in simple search for truth 
yet unfound. If leaving out for the most part speculative ques- 
tions, and organizing on the religious sentiments and the practical 
laws of righteousness, and using however freely, yet reverently, 
the traditions and the prophets of all ages, they seek to nurture 
the piety and lift up the moral standards, and quicken the humane 
and generous activities of the community, we hold that this is a 
work not unhopeful, nor unworthy the efforts of any body of 
people who shall unite to undertake it. To those, in whose view 
Christianity stands only as one among many religions, and to 
whom Christian discipleship is no longer in any special sense 
possible, this seems to us to be an honorable and useful position, 
and one that will give its adherents an important and positive 
work to do for large portions of the community. And if the 
Unitarian body is approaching this position sincerely and inevi- 
tably, we do not count it without a work, or a possible future of 
useful service for the world. But we have to characterize this 
position as that of others rather than our own; and with the most 
cordial recognition of it, cannot easily conceive it to be ours, nor 
quite contentedly regard it as the future Unitarian position. We 
see that it has attraction for numbers, perhaps for increasing 
numbers; that a certain drift of free-thought and religious specu- 
lation favors it; that it commands a hearing, if not a following, 
among multitudes of people dissatisfied with the popular ecclesi- 
astical organizations; that it sustains an attitude of untrammeled 
fraternity to reformed Jews and Brahmins, Parsees and Bud- 
dhists; but its breadth seems to us to be gained with some loss of 
the vitality of its sympathy, and its hospitality to be rather that 
of the forest than of the hearth. 

This position of uncommitted fellowship in universal senti- 
ments and truth yet to be discovered or determined, has the 
advantage of great elasticity, and when held in a practical union 
for the culture of reverence and virtue may develop unsuspected 
power in the unsettled and questioning mind of this age. At any 
rate, we cannot doubt that any men, or body of men, who are 
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really earnest to serve the religious wants of the age, to cultivate 
reverence, purity, and charity, with whatever slender outfit of 
tradition, organization, or common basis of truth and faith, will not 
wholly fail; and every such effort deserves our respect and sym- 
pathy in proportion to its earnestness and intelligence. The 
greatest religious difference, the only absolutely fundamental dif- 
ference, is between those who heartily seek and work for right- 
eousness, and those who do not. 

At the same time the first position stated has plain advantages 
for those who can accept it. 1. It holds, and voices, the increas- 
ing consent among the sects of Christendom to the fundamental 
and common elements of Christianity, and so holds the main line 
to which the different columns of Orthodoxy are approaching. 
Its positive utterances command increasing sympathy and approval 
from the largest souls in all the sects. When Dean Stanley states 
ten principles of the common Christianity which underlies all the 
sects, we find that they embrace cardinal elements of Unitarian 
teaching, and, with a few denials, as of the Trinity, Atonement, 
etc.— which have always been denied rather as essentials of 
Christianity than as speculatively untrue,— all the cardinal ele- 
ments of Unitarian teaching. It is something to hold the line to 
which the consenting thought of Christendom appears to tend. 
2. It secures thus not only the power of the consensus of all com- 
mon Christian sympathies, but the practical power of discipleship 
to a life which has been the central inspiration of the Christian 
Church, a power which Free Religion has nothing to supply the 
place of, and lacking must in comparison seem wan and cold. We 
are impressed by the power of the closing statement of Dean 
Stanley in the address to which we have just alluded. He says: 
“ Christianity is what it is by the fact that there once lived upon 
earth a sacred and divine life, — sacred and divine because it was 
supremely, superhumanly, and transcendently good; because it was 
above the limitations of time, country, and party; because it re- 
vealed to mankind the fullest insight ever given into the heart of 
the Eternal and Supreme; and Christianity shall yet be what it 
may yet become, in proportion as that life, or any thing like it, is 
lived over again in personal example and influence of any human 
spirit that aspires toward that perfect ideal.” 

The historical portion of this statement is undoubted truth; who 
shall say that the rest is not true prophecy for the present and 


the future of religion? When we see aman like John Stuart Mill, 
13 
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who halts and stammers before the primal utterances of natural 
religion, yet growing enthusiastic, and almost adoring, before the 
tradition of the life of Jesus, its supreme use in the religious 
quickening and culture of the age may be conceded, and it may 
well be questioned what the less rational and more humanly 
dependent mass of men will do for religious direction and im- 
petus, if the Christian records be reduced to the level of all old- 
time legends and visionary tales. The question is not now of the 
critical exigency, but of the power of religious motive; and it is 
not too much to say that the advantage is incomparably on the 
side of the most reverent and constant use of the incarnate Gospel 
which the life of Jesus has been to his disciples in all ages. If 
this shall not be the line of earnest Unitarian purpose and en- 
deavor hereafter, we feel sure that there will not be wanting men 
who will advance to it and take up the work the Unitarian 
churches shall have abandoned, and prove it to be the most fruit- 
ful and blessed opportunity of the age. 


The most pressing duty of the Unitarian churches at the pres- 
ent time is not controversy, though there may be a call for 
distinct statement in the revival of the Orthodox controversial 
temper. But the controversy should not be to show that our spe- 
cial Unitarian distinctions are the sum of religion, certainly not 
to prove that denial of the Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Plenary 
Inspiration, and Eternal Punishment is the essential thing of 
Christianity. Rather, as at the beginning, let it be to make clear 
that the holding of these doctrines, whatever measure of truth 
they may contain, is not essential to Christian faith, and that 
those who cannot receive them may have full warrant in Scripture 
and reason for claiming Christian discipleship. The tone of all 
doctrinal statement ought to be freed from the spirit of supercil- 
iousness and contempt. If bitterness and bigotry are to be in- 
dulged at all, we can well afford to let it all be on the other side. 
We have not so commended our faith to the world by our effi- 
cient administration of it, we have not so made it potent for the 
renovation of society, as to have grounds for the claim of superior 
methods or more vital and saving truth. A wholesome modesty 
and self-dissatisfaction (which is something very different from 
mutual criticism) would not be a bad acquisition. Among the 
works meet for repentance among us, is the habit of greatly limit- 
ing denominational self-complacency. “ By some occult sympathy 
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of mood, Mr. Cook has touched a characteristic fault of liberal 
Christians, which may be described as a kind of impersonal self- 
enlargement. With the utmost of individual humility, even of 
self-distrust, there is sometimes joined a denominational con- 
sciousness that approaches arrogance. 

So, secondly, if controversy is not our main duty, self-satisfac- 
tion and self-glory are excluded both by the law of works and the 
law of the faith we hold. We have done as little with grand 
opportunities as ever men were allowed to do; and we have 
attained as little unity of thought and action as ever fell to the 
lot of so many tolerably intelligent and earnest Christians. We 
have been too well satisfied with individualism and negations, 
and, in a sense very different from St. Paul’s, we have been a 
good deal given to boasting of that which concerns our infirmi- 
ties, and have made a sort of new decalogue beginning with, 
Thou shalt not believe this, or that, which has had more accept- 
ance with some among us than any positive commandments, new 
or old. Our spiritual self-content that we are not in our beliefs 
like other men, bigots, superstitious, irrational, or even as these 
Orthodox, has somewhiut marred our worship, and pervaded 
unhelpfully our demeanor towards our fellow-Christians. It has 
not been good for our influence and work, nor for our own relig- 
ious temper and growth. 

The administration of religion we stand for is large and genial 
and humane. We should seek to make it also religiously warm, 
earnest, and practical. With more of positive statement and en- 
forcement of truth, we should give ourselves less to the negative 
distinctions that difference us from others; and since only con- 
ceit can let us suppose that we have outgrown all the limitations 
we see holding and hampering the views of others, we should 
seek a breadth and depth of real sympathy with their purpose 
and piety as large as that we have sometimes professed, and be- 
yond all that we have attained. There will, perhaps, always be 
those who will love charms and wonders in religion, and belief in 
puzzling statements of doctrine, and magical transformations of 
emotion, better than simple reverence, righteousness, and charity 
in character and conduct. And yet it cannot but be that the 
natural conception of Christianity, if as vitally and urgently pre- 
sented, the more rational faith, if as deep and warm, the larger 
Christian hope, if as robust and clear,— will have an increasing 
hold on the generations that are coming. If the revival in Bos- 
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ton has taught us anything, if certain instances of high success 
in the Evangelical ministry have any lesson for us, itis that stal- 
wart conviction of central Christian truth—God’s love and 
Christ’s help, sin’s harm and the victory that waits on present 
consecration, —that stalwart and urgent conviction of these 
common truths, is the power of all effectual religious preaching 
and work, and the less theory, Orthodox or other, the more 
power. The name, Orthodoxy, may be important in gaining the 
hearing; the thing taken as the bread of life is simple Christian 
faith and love, poured out of earnest and manly religious souls. 
This is the first lesson; and the second is like unto it; namely, 
that with this demand for simple, positive, living Christian faith 
and love, is joined a call for direct, practical, human ways of re- 
ligious working and administration. The high speculative, and 
introverted method so much in vogue among us, the let-alone, 
“touch-me-not” policy of individualism, the super-spiritual jeal- 
ousy of organization, method, ritual, as though religion were for 
thinly-embodied spirits and not for the thick and stress of actual 
life — worst of all, holding religion as views, as a culture, an sesthet- 
icism, a high sentiment instead of a hearty service, a spirit and 
power of life, treating it as if it were a problem to be solved in- 
stead of a life to be lived, a soul to be saved, a heaven to be 
made and won,— is always largely a failure and tends to become a 
shadow and a sham. 

The true Unitarian position then is one of large sympathies 
and ever open fellowships. This is our historic ground, and it is 
with increasing value our denominational privilege. We are 
protestants against theological exclusiveness and rancor, more 
than for any set of doctrines. If any body, we ought to have 
learned that intellectual lines are not the bounds of religious 
communion. There has been complaint, with some reason, that 
some among us have kept closed doors towards leftward neigh- 
bors, though we have never known any Unitarian censure publicly 
given for simply joining in the worship or religious rites of rad- 
icals. If men come among us who have broadened their tenets 
without a corresponding expansion of their religious temper 
and spirit, or if some of us through undue insistance of the 
intellectual side of religion fall into sharp reproof of all gra- 
cious bearing toward those who reach to us hands of fellow- 
ship over somewhat ruinous ecclesiastical fences, such inverted 
Orthodoxy will accord neither with our traditions nor with that 
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spirit of the age —so far one with the Holy Spirit — which makes 
definition and exact accord of expression secondary to union in 
acommon religious sentiment and earnestness for the common 
cause of man’s uplifting and redemption. 


Perhaps we have only illustrated the error that ought to 
be exposed and cured, analyzed when the need is to vitalize, 
offered criticism where the supreme work is to inspire, But 
the end we have at heart will have been served if these 
thoughts shall help to induce an earnest consideration of our de- 
nominational opportunity and needs, with intent to meet the op- 
portunity and supply the lacking elements of efticiency and 
progress. We need hold our heritage of free Christianity no 
less dear, in making it the ground of a more definite and per- 
sistent practical work for the religious help of our time, and a 
more cordial and generous apprehension of the fellowship of all 
workers for faith and righteousness. We are heirs not only of 
the liberty, but of the power and help of the Christian Gospel, 
and of the obligation to multiply the power and help. We, like 
the rest, can only live in the world’s life, and be saved in the 
common salvation of our kind. If we shall have grace given us 
modestly and manfully to take our place in the great army of 
workers for men, and witnesses for God and righteousness, without 
any assumption of superior light or power, but in perfect loyalty 
to our special truths, our faith in natural goodness, in spiritual 
Christianity, in unlimited Divine Grace, — and with all our hearts 
and minds set ourselves to apply this unshackled, unshadowed 
gospel to our lives and the life of the community — that is, if we 
shall ever come to do with full heart and faith and consecration 
what we believe in doing, and what we try to do, only so 
deadly and daintily and inadequately,—the opportunity is as 
sure to grow ample and the Unitarian future as sure to grow 
bright as that the world is God’s, and we his children. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
PEACE, 


This is a sorrowful word to utter now. All Nature is beginning 
to be jubilant with the joy of spring-time. We have passed 
through a paralyzing winter. Business and manufactures have 
stopped; poor people have besieged our doors, and proud suf- 
ferers have shut their mouths and borne their privations in the 
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silence of their homes, if haply they could keep one over their 
heads. The so-called rich have been full of anxious care, and the 
generous and philanthropic ones have been burdened with the 
spectacle of poverty which could not be relieved. All this we 
believe is the indirect result of war, terrible war, to which we 
were forced by a crisis in which our national life was at stake; a 
crisis, however, brought on by our own short-sightedness, selfish- 
ness, and miserable party-feeling which a wise and conscientious 
public sentiment, acting through rulers in season, might have 
averted. 

But the deed was done. We had war because we must have it 
then. We have accomplished great ends. The wrath of man 
worketh often the righteousness of God. We have suffered; we 
have grown rich; we have grown poor, and been ashamed to 
count the paupers on our town books and see the tramps go idle 
from our doors. “We must pass them along,” said a gentleman, 
a Clerk of the Police Court, to us the past winter; “we must 
give them a cup of coffee and a bed in the lock-up, poor fellows, 
and pass them along to another town until the spring comes.” 
The spring has come. All things are looking up. The gardens 
must be made, the land ploughed, the carpets beaten, the walls 
whitewashed, and there is a general rejoicing and good hope for 
the future. But, alas! the old sore is breaking out in a new spot. 
The old curse of war is coming upon Europe. God grant it may 
not spread! After all the peace conferences of wise men and the 
risks we have run in the settlement of our difficulties, and the 
growing public feeling in favor of arbitration, how discouraging 
it is to see this hydra-headed evil springing up again in civilized 
lands! 

It is very easy, however, to call wars brutal and uncalled for 
which are not our own. We were much hurt at such remarks 
from our English friends. But the truth is, war is so barbarous a 
thing that unless we are in the midst of the national contagion 
and glamour, or impelled by some great principle, it is impossible 
not to look upon it with a shudder of condemnation. 

We read an article in the English Jndependent the other day, 
which gave us the impression that Russia was not bent on self- 
aggrandizement, but that her people called this a “sacred war,” to 
protect the Christian against the barbarian, Undoubtedly when 
blood is drawn and a victory is gained, a nation grows more 
selfish and presuming; but that other nations can check and pre- 
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vent, by wise diplomacy, without involving themselves. When 
we read the Life of the Prince Consort, now being published, we 
see how so able and distinguished a man as Lord Palmerston can 
continually bring a country on to the brink of war, or, at least, 
wound intensely another nation’s honor by a want of courtesy, 
candor, and wise diplomacy. It is the easiest thing in the world 
for two nutions to quarrel; it is the hardest thing if on the 
strongest side there is perfect calmness, dignity, and good-will. 

The most painful part in connection with this war and this coun- 
try is, that we are congratulating ourselves that we are going to 
get profit out of it. Not that we have any idea of violating our 
neutrality principles as a nation, but if private manufacturers are 
willing to run the risks on the high seas, the humblest man will 
be the gainer by it. All this we cannot help, perhaps; but it 
would have looked far better if our daily papers, before draw- 
ing maps of the seat of war, and giving the details of sieges, and 
reflecting in their columns on the good we are going to gain, 
had made a grand protest at the outset, censuring the powers of 
Europe for not’ settling this difficulty at the beginning before it 
came to this pass, and bidding them now beware. We may get a 
little more food and drink, and a little more to wear, and a 
better house to iive in; but human society is so constituted that if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer. If Europe, the great 
powers of Europe, utterly fail to establish this great principle of 
arbitration, we shall fail here; the tone of public sentiment will 
fall, and we shall have something worse than starving populations; 
we shall have starving souls hungry for the great principles of 
Christianity. Let us all pray for the reign of peace, and repeat 
the hymn of our beloved poet Longfellow: — 


“Down the dark future through long generations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say ‘ Peace.’” 


NEW HERESY. 


The Rev. John Miller, of Princeton, has recently published a 
book, which, as coming from a well-known minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, is attracting a good deal of attention. There are 
three essays, entitled “Are Souls Immortal?” “Was Christ in 
Adam?” and “Is God a Trinity?” 

It is interesting to see how what are called Orthodox doctrines 
can be accepted in a most free and original manner by any 
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thinker who may yet remain in the Evangelical fold. It is no 
more surprising than to see, with Unitarianism, how the widest 
difference of liberal thought may hold us all under the same 
banner. We are all alike. We may say that certain great prin- 
ciples in common hold the divergent elements in these religious 
bodies together, and that there is a kind of consistent and logical 
unity. This is all very true. But there is a power of cohesion 
stronger than general principles which draws us to our denomina- 
tional centre. It is early association, human affections, local ties, 
an undefined love for the fold where we were reared, which 
makes most thinking men and women cling tenaciously to their 
early religious home, and endeavor to widen it. When the strain 
is too hard, we see them coming out with bitter tears, and we 
bless them for their courage and sacrifices; but we also thank 
God for those who remain, and by their tolerance and wide out- 
look, bring about intercommunion among sects. 

This book does not seem to touch, however, so much upon 
tender and grand points of discussion as upon certain metaphysi- 
cal questions on which the writer has peculiar views of his own 
which are not likely to be accepted in regard to the Resurrection, 
etc. He does not believe in the Trinity but in the Godhead of 
Christ. He denies that man has any inherent power of immortal 
life; the soul and body belong together and go together. He 
supposes that he answers the Materialists there. But God by his 
own free gift, to those who are his own, raises both body and soul 
inseparable and everlasting. A doctrine not wholly unlike this 
was put forth, we think, by an Orthodox minister of Vermont not 
long ago, but on a more spiritual plane. 

Mr. Miller tells how he examined himself to see if he were 
sound in the Calvinistic faith, and he seems to have been satisfied, 
after a careful probing, that he was all right in every particular,— 
an Old School Presbyterian. Here is what he says: — 


I plunged into my whole theology. Having returned from a length- 
ened route, made necessary by philosophical publication, I did what the 
old man does who taps the.wheels after they come from a trip. I wished 
to see if I was sound. And, therefore, with as much prayer as I could 
offer, and with abundant purpose to be true, I studied the whole system 
of our faith, and came out, as I was grateful to find, thoroughly and 
emphatically fixed on every point of our common soteriology. 
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He held on tight to the Confession of Faith, Total Depravity, 
Imputation, etc., when it was proposed to change it. He says :— 


When I rechallenged all this, and found it seatéd in my thought and 
impossible to be removed in any usual intellectual possibility at my time 
of life, I felt quieted from restless fever and riveted in devoted affection 
to the communion ir which I had been brought up. 


But the doctrine of the Trinity harassed him. He says: — 


Stirred, as I naturally would be, where my very church was slipping 
away from me, I awoke to the full seriousness of the case. I gave up 
everything. For three months I did nothing but inspect the Trinity. A 
library happened to be near, uncommonly rich in all that literature, and 
I did the best I could. I scouted very soon all the criticisms of reason, 
except perhaps those that doubted whether there was any thought under 
the word “person.” I saw it was not a Bible word. But my investiga- 
tions of Scripture led me to a verdict like this,— that if the Bible taught 
the Trinity, it taught the Mass more and better; that its teaching both 
was fancied by a mistake of figures; that its teaching either was one of 
the vagaries of the human heart; and that its teaching neither would 
long ago have been the faith, if the hypostatic distinctions of the 
Almighty disturbed our ransom in the same serious way as did the 
dishonored sacrament. 


We do not think our Orthodox frieids in New England will 
be very much distressed at Mr. Miller’s heresy. Their ideas of 
logical consistency of belief, fortunately, are not quite so impera- 
tive as his; if they were, they would not be that great, compre- 
hensive religious body which we believe they are growing to be 
at this day, relying less upon form of doctrine than in the great 
unity of the spirit. 

We are not prepared to say what the Presbyterians of New 
Jersey will finally do. The Presbytery to which he belongs has 
promptly suspended him from the ministry, and he has appealed 


to the Synod. 
M. P. L. 
THINGS ABROAD. 


FROM INDIA. 


We have received through our good friend and missionary, 
Mr. Dall, a copy of the Zndian Mirror, the organ of the Brahmo- 
Somaj party at Calcutta. The paper has come out in a new 
style, something like our own Jnquirer in shape, or the Nation. 


They will gain readers undoubtedly among cultivated people by 
14 
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this change, but lose a little, perhaps, in general popularity; for 
there was something rather striking in the old sheet, being in its 
general look so much like a daily secular paper, and having such 
sharp contrasts between the paragraphs about the business of the 
day, the home politics, etc, and the columns devoted to the 
more spiritual thought, and the the devout rapt prayer of the 
Theist. The present form will perhaps be more enduring, as the 
paper has, apparently, no competitors, and will command more 
and more the attention of the best English and native population. 
The eminent scholar, the Pundit Saraswati, has undertaken a 
translation of the Vedas, which is looked for with much interest. 
An article on the Brahmo-Somaj and its critics seems to show 
that the leaders have no intention of associating themselves with 
any Christian sect. The writer speaks of Rammohun Roy, and 
tells how some talked about his drifting to Unitarianism, and 
others to Mohammedanism, and yet he died “a Theist of Theists.” 
Now they declare that the leaders are going towards Roman 
Catholicism. It is difficult, he says, to convince people of their 
real position. Speaking of the Christians, he says: “We take 
shelter in their holy house, receive what they have to give us.... 
We thank them for their hospitality, and take leave of them, 
We never entered into a bond that we should stay with them. 
Why should we? Were we not pilgrims to eternity? We shall 
mingle in the songs and hallelujahs of all sects!” We believe 
our missionary, Mr. Dall, while he has been, and is, in such good 
fellowship with them, has recognized their position. 

We have no desire ourselves that they should take the Unita- 
rian name. That name only represents one branch of the Chris- 
tian Church which, from various reasons, has been fixed upon us, 
and which, as a matter of convenience or sacred association, we 
retain. But we do regret that they are not disposed to accept 
Jesus Christ as their leader, and ally themselves with the univer- 
sal Christian Church. Their principles are all the result of his 
g spel, for the ancient world never ripened such fruit. Jesus was 
a native of the East like themselves; they can better understand 
the fervor of his speech, and the rapture of his last thoughts than 
we of a Northern clime; and they can retain all their local 


usages and atmosphere of feeling, giving thus a finer flavor to 
Christendom. 
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We copy here two little prayers taken from the columns of this 
paper:— 


Lord, thy devotee desires to be a matter-of-fact man, and to be alto- 
gether above the reach of dreams and fancies. I confess, my Father, I 
am excessively fond of communion and solitary devotion. I wish to sit 
with thee, converse with thee, look at thee, and be glad in thy company, 
But all this must be real, and I will have no mystical reveries or illusions 
to deceive me in such sacred matters. I hate dreams, and I will not revel 
in vision though it may seem heavenly. O thou Great Reality, help me 
to see thee as thou art, and so hold the light of truth steadily before me 
that I may be always a matter-of-fact man in the spiritual world. 


To-day I have found thee alone, O God, and therefore I rejoice. With 
brothers and sisters I have often come unto thee and offered united 
homage to thee, and enjoyed the blessings of congregational worship. But 
it is a peculiar pleasure and privilege to sit with thee in solitude, and 
divulge those secrets which the heart would not publish, but would reveal 
only to the dearest Lord in the inner sanctuary. Read these private mes- 
sages of my soul, O my God, and answer them in holy and sweet whispers. 


M. P. Le 





Foreign Periodical Literature. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The remarkable influence which Kant has exercised upon the 
thought of Germany is seen not so much in the establishment 
of a distinct school of philosophy as in the contribution of certain 
philosophical results, certain seed principles, whose fruit is recog- 
nized in nearly all succeeding philosophical investigation. The 
amount of Kantian literature which is issued in Germany is sim- 
ply immense. It floods the book-lists and runs over into the 
magazines. Among a host of minor devotees, we find two of the 
most prominent philosophers in Germany, Ulrici and Lotze, 
acknowledging their debt to his genius and building upon his 
foundation, though each works after a different plan and specifi- 
cation. This difference in method furnishes an occasion for 
mutual criticism of which Ulrici avails himself in an article in the 
Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik 69 Band, 
I. Heft, entitled Die Begriindung der logischen Formen und 
Gesetze, which is a detailed review of Lotze’s Logik. The article 
is interesting, not only as furnishing a succinct statement of 
Ulrici’s relation to Kant, but also as-expressing his opinion of his 
able contemporary at Géttingen who is the most popular, and, if 
Erdmann’s judgment may be accepted, the most eminent living 
philosopher in Germany. 

Ulrici regards Kant’s greatest contribution to philosophy to be 
the proof of a priori factors underlying our thought and percep- 
tion through whose operation alone all facts of perception and 
experience can be realized. “This fundamental thought of Kant’s 
has never been surrendered, and later philosophers have sought 
to give it a firmer foundation and a broader and freer develop- 
ment.” 

While building on the foundation of Kant, Ulrici claims to 
have supplied some of his evident deficiencies. He believes also 
that he has removed a long-felt difficulty of philosophical investi- 
gation. In considering the psychological question of the origin 
of our conscious mental presentations [Vorstellungen ], he reached 
the conclusion that — 


We obtain these mental presentations through a discrimination, at first 
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unconscious, of our sensuous perceptions from each other, and that our 
consciousness, or what results in consciousness, is effected through this 
distinguishing activity. The respective clearness or determinateness, the 
dimness or indeterminateness of our mental perceptions depends upon 
the greater or less distinguishability of the sensuous impression and the 
greater or less exactness and care with which this discriminative faculty 
is exercised. But this power, as a close analysis of its activity shows, needs 
for its exercise not only matter which is capable of such distinction, and 
which is present to the senses or perceptions, but also requires certain 
conditions of aspect or relativity under which this separation and distine- 
tion can be made. These formal and inherent conditions of its activity 
are essentially the so-called categories of Kant; the logical form of con- 
ceptions and the conditions of judgment belong to them. It follows, also, 
that the logical laws lie in the nature of the distinguishing activity, and 
may be derived from it. 


These results Ulrici presented in his Logik und Erkenntniss- 
theorie, and claims to have established them not only deductively, 
through pure speculation, but inductively, by irrefutable facts. 
They furnish, he argues, the basis for philosophy and for all 
science. Ulrici is consequently a little sensitive when Lotze 
takes an entirely different direction to reach the same result,— 
the proof of @ priori factors of our thought and knowledge. 
Ulrici holds it to be a much less safe and direct method; “but it 
has the advantage —though only externally —of running parallel 
to the new methods and direction of philosophy.” He takes 
exception to several points in Lotze’s introduction in which he 
finds only reflections and considerations which are essentially 
contradictory. 

The change from an impression into a mental presentation, 
according to Lotze, rests upon an act of separation. Says Lotze: 


So soon as we designate as green or red the excitation which the waves 
of light produce in our sight, we have separated that which was previously 
unseparated ; viz., our perception from the thing perceived to which it 
relates. The thing perceived is present to us not merely as a circum- 
stance of this excitation, but as something which is really in itself what 
it is, and signifies what it signifies, and continues to be and to signify 
this whether our consciousness is directed upon it or not. 


Ulrici finds Lotze making concessions towards his own view 
when he admits that both acts, the direct determination of every 
substance as its self and the exclusion or distinction of it from 
every other substance, are so closely connected, that to clearly 
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designate the first (separation) we are obliged to use expressions 
which relate to the second (discrimination). But Lotze comes 
clearly into conflict with Ulrici when he goes on to maintain 
that the second, or act of discrimination, is a secondary and sub- 
ordinate idea. He says: — 

Red is not first conceived as that which it is—as red; only when it is 
distinguished from blue or sweet, or blue only as blue from its contrast 
to red. Neither a sufficient motive for the exercise of this discrimination, 
nor a possibility of its suecess would be conceivable, if that which each of 
the two members is in and for itself was riot before clear to the con- 
sciousness. Without doubt, the particular determinative impression 
which we experience under the name of red light, would be completely 
the same before we had experienced a blue light as it would be after we 
had had such an experience. It is always the positive determination which 
makes the negative discrimination possible. The Jnhalt, or content of 


the things distinguished, never arises or is presented to us only through 
the discrimination itself. 


Ulrici admits that discrimination between red and blue would 
be impossible if each of these were not something in and for itself; 
but argues that if what each is in and for itself were already 
clear to the consciousness, no act of separation and discrimination 
would be needed. It is through this discrimination that a com- 
plete consciousness is realized. “Lotze,” he says, “appears to 
hold that the discriminating activity supposes consciousness, and 
is only possible through it, or when each of the things to be dis- 
tinguished is already clear to the consciousness”; but Ulrici 
maintains that it is an undeniable fact that not only the speech- 
less child but we ourselves, after we have arrived at full con- 
sciousness, daily perform acts of discrimination and comparison 
without being conscious of them. For only through such acts do 
we become conscious that, for example, the room which we enter 
is our work or sleeping-room, or that the subject which we now 
have before our eyes is the same as that which we saw yesterday 
or several years ago. “ Lotze seems to suppose that we must first 
perceive the difference of things through the senses before we are 
able to form an idea of them.” This he regards as an error 
easily refuted. “The rays of light from a given subject excite 
the nerves and effect a sentient impression, the red rays produc- 
ing the sensation of red, the blue rays producing the sensation of 
blue. But the difference between red and blue is not reflected in 
any rays of light; it is something not perceptible by the senses. 
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It must originate in another way. We do not see or hear, there- 
fore, that the things are different; but we perceive it first when 
we distinguish our different sensuous impressions with respect to 
their difference from each other. 

Proceeding from simple mental representations to more com- 
plex ideas, Ulrici finds the same fault with Lotze; viz., that the 
conception is based not upon a comparison or distinction of 
predicates or mental representations, but upon a supposed knowl- 
edge or preceding consciousness of their nature or content. 

We have not space to follow Ulrici through his long argument, 
In closing his review he says:— - 


If we close this discussion with the question which it concerns, namely, 
whether logic rests upon a priori elements and factors of our thought, or 
only upon ‘the result of experience, induction, and generalization, we are 
obliged to say that Lotze opposes with original power and skill and much 
versatility of thought, the one-sided empiricism, sensationalism, and mate- 
rialism of the time. He and his methods of thought always deserve great 
attention. He decides finally not only for the a priori origin of the con- 
ception of causality, but considers in addition our idea of space, the mode 
of our sensuous perceptions, our ideas of substance and quality, and, 
finally, the ethical ideas of good and bad to be innate utterances or modes 
of expression of the mind. He declares expressly that he “represents 
essentially the view of Kant which the German philosophy should never 
have abandoned.” But, departing from the path of Kant, the way which 
he has followed has not led him to the goal. He has failed in the proof 
and determination of the a priori factors of our thought and knowledge 
just so far as his determination suffers from unclearness and uncertainty, 
and is liable to manifold objections. 


The Contemporary Review for April publishes Prof. Bain’s 
paper on “ Metaphysical Study,” delivered before the Edinburgh 
University Philosophical Society on the 28th of March. By 
metaphysics Prof. Bain means “the circle of the mental or sub- 
jective sciences. The central department of the field is psychol- 
ogy, and the adjunct to psychology is logic which has its founda- 
tions partly in psychology, but still more in the sciences altogether, 
whose procedure it gathers up and formulates. The outlying and 
depending branches, the narrrow precincts are ontology, ethics, 
sociology, together with art or esthetics. 

The two sciences, psychology and logic, Prof. Bain considers 
the fundamental and knowledge-giving departments. The others 
are applications of these to the more stirring questions of human 
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life. After this definition, the paper treats the aims, real and 
fictitious, in the study of this group of sciences; and next the 
polemic conduct of such study, or the utility and management of 
debating societies instituted in connection therewith. 

Rowland G. Hazard’s Two Letters un Causation and Freedom 
in Willing have been translated into German, and, together with 
Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, reviewed by Ulrici in the 
Zeitschrift fair Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, 70 Band, 
I. Heft, 1877. Of Mill, Ulrici says: — 


These essays show that he was a sincere, truth-loving inquirer who did 
not fear to contradict himself and to recall earlier expressions of opinion 
when, in the course of his investigation, he had attained to different 
results. His last essays, like all his philosophical works, show that he 
was a very learned, acute, and cautious investigator, an illustrious author, 
but no systematic thinker. , 


In the Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie, January, the 
Fourth Gospel finds another defender, Frédéric Rambert, who 
replies to the article of M. Van Geens noticed in our last number. 
He reviews carefully the external evidence, going back to original 
sources, and reserves the question of internal evidence for another 
article. 

Relating to the same subject is “ Apokalypse und Antiapoka- 
lypse,” by Albrecht Thoma, in the Zeitschrift fir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, 1877. II. Heft. He attempts to show how the 
Fourth Evangelist could have developed his Christology and his 
picture of the life of Jesus from the Apocalypse, why such a gos- 
pel was written, and how the author appeared as the Apostle 
John. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. [X., Part L., 
contains an interesting and scholarly article by R. Friederich on 
“The Religion of the Island of Bali” (Little Java), in the 
Malay Archipelago. Crawford and Raffles maintain that the 
religion of the people in Bali cannot be called Hindu; but from 
all his inquiries into the worship of, the common people, which at 
first he was inclined to regard as a remnant of the purely Poly- 
nesian age, the writer is convinced that this also is Hindu, and 
that the low estimation in which the temples of the Sfidras are 
held by the priests has merely obscured the base and corrupt 
mode of this worship :— 


The five daily offerings which the head of every Indian family has to 
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make are not found in Bali. Panditas read or mumble the Vedas once a 
day; the people make their offerings and say their prayers on certain 
days. The religious ceremony consists in bringing offerings which are 
offered with a sembah and deposited in front of the small temple houses ; 
in the ordinary temples this is mostly done by women to whom is also 
entrusted the preparation of the various offerings. . .. 

Bloody sacrifices are made to Durga and the Bitas. They are usually 
confined to hens, ducks, and young pigs, although in great sacrifices, 
buffaloes, goats, deer, and dogs are slaughtered. .. . The feasts are partly 
feasts of the various gods and temples and partly expiatory feasts. By 
indirect inquiries the writer is convinced that afew human sacrifices have 
actually taken place in Bali....One of the most important religious 
ceremonies is the cremation of the dead. Only through the burning of 
the body is it possible for the soul to enter the heaven of Sadra. ... It is 
believed that cremation and the offerings which precede and follow it 
exempt a man from any further change of shape. ... Cremation requires 
a great outlay, and therefore every family is not in a position to show this 
honor to its dead. Instead of being burned they are in that case buried, 
the body being enclosed in a case of bamboo which completely conceals it, 
and covered with a number of cloths. ... Those who are buried in this 
way cannot enter heaven; they then assume all sorts of shapes and it 
seems that the Balinese especially believe that the numerous dogs which 
wander about half-wild are metamorphoses of Sidras (the lowest caste) ; 
for that reason they hardly ever kill a dog, and thus the ugly animals 
increase and multiply enormously, and are a pest to the Europeans. 

The burning of widows has attracted most attention from Europeans ; 
one is surprised at the great number of women sacrificed in this way in 
Bali in former times; yet it should be borne in mind that in Bali polyg- 
amy is carried further than in any other country. In Bali the burning of 
widows is confined almost entirely to the princely families. . . . The true 
reason of this lies in the outlay which is required. The Sfdras are sel- 
dom rich enough to bear the expense of a splendid cremation. Their 
women also are less under the influence of the priests who do not trouble 
themselves much: about such common people, and, finally, the wife’s 
respect for the deceased husband is not so great because he was of the 
same rank as herself. : 


A vivid and painful description of a cremation at which women 
were burned is given : — 


The number of women burned in Bali itself is not considerable; in 
Lambok, however, where nearly nine thousand Balinese reside, this cere- 
mony is more frequent... .It cannot be asserted that this custom, in 
Bali, has entirely disappeared. Widow-burning is considered a necessary 
adjunct to the cremation of a great prince, and, in the last thirty years, a 
large number of women have annually been sacrificed in Badong. 

15 
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From religion to cookery may seem a violent transition, and 
yet we have no doubt the world would be a gainer if a closer 
relation could be established between them. If there were more 
religion in the kitchen, there were, perhaps, less “death in the 
pot,” and no doubt piety would be facilitated if cookery were 
sometimes less malign. However much we may despise the 
odors of the dinner-pot, we must not forget that they bring to us 
well-authenticated proof of our own humanity, since man is 
known to be the only cooking animal. The Quarterly Review 
(April), which is turgid with the Eastern question, is relieved by . 
an article on gastronomy entitled, “The Kitchen and the Cellar,” 
and in the Deutsche Rundschau for April the “ History of Cook- 
ing” is treated by a writer of no less rank than Rudolf Virchow. 
The German gives the history and philosophy of cooking; the 
Englishman a practical view of it. The selection of topics is 
characteristic; it would not be safe to exchange them. An Eng- 
lishman might write a history of cooking, perhaps; but no Ger- 
man can be safely trusted to treat cookery as an art. 

Virchow shows us that the discovery of cooking constitutes the 
dividing line between two epochs of culture; that first through 
the preparation of the means of subsistence, mankind was ren- 
dered independent of the fortuities of nature. Those natural 
products which now furnish the chief elements of our subsistence, 
were first made available through cooking. There has hardly 
ever been a time when rice, corn, wheat, and potatoes have 
served men for food in their raw condition. The Australian who 
has not learned to cook passes with indifference the rice-plant 
which in the northern part of New Holland is a natural product 
of the soil. The introduction of agriculture among the avocations 
of mankind supposes a knowledge of cookery. Comparing the 
nomadic to the agricultural life, Virchow shows the elevating 
influence which cooking thus exerted. 

As to when cookery was discovered, he seems never to have 
read Charles Lamb’s “ Dissertation upon Roast Pig,” or to totally 
discredit that amusing legend. But Virchow considers it certain 
that the primitive nomadic races living contemporaneously with 
the reindeer, the hyena, and even with the mammoth of the 
European Continent, knew how to evoke fire and to apply it to 
cooking. 

The necessity for cooking utensils stimulated the fabrication of 
pottery, and pottery gradually developed into sculpture. The 
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Apollo Belvedere has thus a close relation to the kitchen. Vir- 
chow shows the immense influence which women have exerted in 
effecting this development. 

If the article in the Rundschau is the most intellectual, the 
Quarterly’s article is the most appetizing. The writer is evidently 
one who enjoys a good dinner; but he writes for English rather 
than American readers. 

Lack of space compels us to summarize many articles which we 
would gladly notice at length. In philosophy, the second number 
of the new Vierteljahrs-schrift fir wissenschaflliche Philosophie, 
1877, has articles on the idea of space by Liebmann and Riehl ; 
one on Kant’s idea of the Ding-an-sich, by Windelband, and a 
reply by Zeller to J. H. Fichte’s criticism on his philosophy. In 
Séances et Travaux de I’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Pol- 
itiques, is a thoughtful article on the “ Nature of the Soul”; in the 
Quarterly Review, April, a review of Leslie Stephen’s History of 
English Thought in the Highteenth Century. 

Paul Janet on “ French Thought and Spinozism,” in the Contem- 
porary Review, May, concludes that the genius of Spinoza is not 
well adapted to the nature of the French mind. As an offset to 
this opinion, we must remember that Rénan was selected to de- 
liver the address at the unveiling of the monument at the Hague 
on the 21st of February, and his warm eulogy of Spinoza will be 
found in the Contemporary Review for April. 

In theology of import are articles on Ezekiel by Klostermann ; 
on the “Historiographical Treatment of the Third Evangelist,” 
and a review of Schmidt’s book on the Darwinian theory and its 
relation to philosophy, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1877, II. 
Heft. The latter work is also reviewed in Bldtter fiir lit. Unter- 
haltung, March 20. “The Contest of Heathenism with Chris- 
tianity as reflected in Greek and Roman Literature,” by Prof. 
Zeller, of Berlin, is printed in German in Rundschau for April, 
and in English in the Contemporary Review for May. “Super- 
natural Religion” with reference to Tatian, reviewed by Prof. 
Lightfoot in same number. In Theologische Tijdschrift, March, 
an article on the myths in the Old Testament. 

From a great number of scientific titles, most of them too tech- 
nical for our purpose, we select a few of general interest. “The 
Germ Theory and Spontaneous Generation,” and“ Liebig’s Scien- 
tific Achievements,” in the Contemporary Review, April. In the 
Cornhill for April on the “ Levelling Power of Rain.” 
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A. De Quatrefages writes in the Journal des Savants, March, 
1877, on “ Theories of Transformation and Evolution.” 

The Popular Science Review and the Quarterly Journal of Sci- 
ence, April, both contain articles on the “Great Ice Age.” The 
Quarterly Journal has also an article on the United States geo- 
logical survey of the Territories, by Prof. Hayden, and R. A. 
Proctor writes on “Movements of Jupiter’s Cloud-masses.” 

Prof. Strasburger’s observations on protoplasm are reviewed in 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. Prof. Stras- 
burger feels himself in a position to apply to protoplasm the hy- 
pothesis of the molecular constitution of organized bodies which 
was formulated by Naegeli. In the next place he points out that 
protoplasm is to be regarded as a substance of great complexity 
of structure, and this view becomes a conviction if the protoplasm 
of the ovum be considered as the depositary of the specific pecul- 
iarities of the future organism. After giving a variety of facts, 
such as that a living cell of begonia is capable of reproducing 
the plant, the article says: — 


All these facts lead to the conclusion that each of the structures in 
question contains within itself the special peculiarities of the whole or- 
ganism of which itis a part. Further than this we cannot go. We do 
not know and we cannot even imagine what mechanism it is by means 
of which the process of development is worked out and heredity estab- 
lished. We only know that the course of development is under the influ- 
ence of heredity. 


There is a good review of “Recent Science” in the Nineteenth 
Century for May, compiled by the editor and read by Prof. 
Huxley. 

Some interesting facts in regard to the ancient Etruscans are 
presented in the Séances et Travaux de L’ Academie, February, 
1877. J. P. Mahaffy, who has given us so much that is interesting 
on the life of Greece, writes in the April Contemporary on “ Mod- 
ern Excavations.” In the British Quarterly for April there is a 
second article on “Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus.” In the Dub- 
lin University Magazine there are articles on “The Treasures of 
Egypt,” and “On Some Remains of Greek Art,” and in the lit- 
erary notices a review of Goldziher’s Mythology Among the He- 
brews ; in the Revue Archéologique IIL, 1877, an essay on the 
“Age of Bronze,” and another on the structure of the Gaelic 
chariots; in the Journal des Savants, March, 1877, a paper on 
Celtic and Gaelic archeology and the new bronzes of Ozuna. 
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Political interest centres, of course, in the East. The Quarter- 
ly Review for April has a review of Wallace's Russia (also re- 
viewed in the British Quarterly and in the Edinburgh Review 
for April), and articles on “The Balance of Power,” “The Mili- 
tary Position of Russia in Central Asia,” and “Turkey.” In the 
last article there is a significant paragraph : — 


If it should turn out that Russia has been deceiving Europe, and has 
been simply gaining time in order to be prepared to crush Turkey with 
an army of irresistible strength, and that her real object has been, not the 
amelioration of the Christian population, but aggrandizement and con- 
quest, we would emphatically warn her against supposing that England 
would look tamely on. ... The power which rules over India and other 
possessions of importance in the East, and to whose safety the supremacy 
of the seas and the security of the road to India are essential, will never 
allow the command of Constantinople and the Dardanelles to pass into 
the hands of an ambitious and aggressive State without a determined 
struggle. No English ministry would stand idle while the attempt was 
made. The Britjsh fleet would anchor in the Bosphorus before the Rus- 
sians appeared under the walls of Constantinople. 


The British Quarterly speaks almost as decisively. Mr. Court- 


ney, on the contrary, in the Fortnightly Review, May Ist, de- 
clares that England should work with and not against Russia; 
and that “on the grounds of policy it should cease to pursue the 
labor, foredoomed to failure, of maintaining the Ottoman Empire 


in Europe”! 


Two French magazines turn their eyes towards America. An 
excursion to the United States is well described in the Journal 
des Economistes, February, 1877; and the Revue Politique et 
Litteraire, No. 38, 1877, has an article on parties in the United 
States. In the first article M. Limousin regards the Republican 
party as already conquered. In the second article the writer says 
the Republican party has lost much ground since the time of 
Lincoln, and its situation can only be improved by great modera- 
tion. 

Dr. Petermann, in his Mittheilungen (23 Band, 1877, II.), is 
hopeful of a new American polar expedition, and prints in full 
Mr. Hunter’s bill introduced at the last session of Congress. 

Goldwin Smith, in considering “The Political Destiny of Cana- 
da” in the Fortnightly, says that— 


Canadian nationality being a lost cause, the ultimate union of Canada 
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with the United States appears now to be morally certain. To Canada 
the economical advantages of continental union will be immense; to the 


United States its general advantages will not be less so; to England it 
will be no menace, but the reverse. 


Essays in biography are numerous. In, Seances et Travaux de 
DP? Academie, February, 1877, 2 Liv., on the diplomatic honesty of 
Machiavel, considers him an honorable man in spite of his doc- 
trines, his misery, and the contagion of his age. 

Under the title of “Un Littérateur Americain,” the Bidlio- 
théque Universelle has a review of the life of George Ticknor, 
the second and concluding part appearing in the April number. 
It warmly commends the example which in the course of a blame- 
less and singularly laborious life he gave to his countrymen. 

Two very different characters, George Sand and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, are separately reviewed in the Quarterly for April. The 
article on Harriet Martineau is all the more interesting because 
of the “five or six pages of bitter censure and reproach levelled 
at the Quarterly in her autobiography.” 

Miss Martineau is farther reviewed in the Fortnightly for 
April, and the Contemporary Review for May. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley is reviewed in the 
Edinburgh Review for April. 

The Dublin University Magazine has a portrait of James Mar- 
tineau, and a biographical notice which concludes as follows : — 


Those who know more of him will find his works a rich mine of far- 
reaching thought clothed in. the winged words of a dignified eloquence, 


adorned with the graces of a ripe and liberal scholarship, and’ illuminated 
with the Nght of a rare poetic fancy. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrine, being a continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible. 
Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and Henry Wace, 
M.A. Vol. 1, A-D. pp. 914, 8vo. Boston: Little, tows & 


Co. 1877. 

No recent contribution to the study of ecclesiastical history is 
more important than the work of which this volume is the first 
instalment. It takes up the record of the Christian Church where 
the Dictionary of the Bible \eft it, at the close of the apostolic 
period, and carries it down to the time of Charlemagne. The 
purpose has been to present an adequate and carefully sifted 
account of the personages, parties, literature, and controversies of 
the first eight hundred years of Christianity, tracing the develop- 
ment of doctrines, the rise and decline of heresies, the influence of 
leaders, ecclesiastical administration and discipline. Of course, 
with the plan adopted, the work is rather a collection of materials 
for Church history than Church history itself; and its value con- 
sists in the fact that it is so complete, carefully prepared, and 
well-arranged a collection of these materials, putting the student 
within easy reach of the information he wants on any topic, with 
the assurance that it is trustworthy and complete. The depart- 
ment of Christian Antiquities forms, however, a separate and 
parallel work, of which a notice was given in a recent number of 
this Review. The division becomes, in some particulars, a wholly 
arbitrary and perplexing one, and we cannot regard it as entirely 
fortunate. The Councils, for instance, are discussed in the Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities, and when we have followed a party or 
doctrine up to the point of its reference to a Council, we are 
referred to that work for a complete account of what was done 
concerning it there. There are articles concerning the Creeds in 
both works, but treating the topic in different ways, so that one 
needs to refer to both to get a complete view. 

Some such inconveniences necessarily attend the attempt to 
break up the treatment of any great subject into separate articles 
for each person and event connected with it. But the student of 
Church history, and especially the hard worked pastor and the 
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general scholar, have abundant reason to be grateful for a work 
which makes so easily accessible all important facts concerning 
any point within its limits ‘which he may desire to investigate. 
The array of writers is very large, embracing most of those en- 
gaged ‘in the preparation of the Dictionary of the Bible. The 
great fathers of the Church, Athanasius, Augustine, and Chrysos- 
tom, have very full and careful articles. Those on Arius and 
Arianism, by Dr. Schaff, are inadequate to the magnitude of that 
very early and very tenacious form of belief, which at one time 
fairly divided the suffrages of the Church, and was only fully cast 
out after repeated struggles and anathemas. Dr. Schaff writes as 
a partisan, rather than an annalist, in treating of the Arian heresy, 
not sparing some utterly impossible interpretations of Scripture 
passages to enforce his view. This is the only instance we have 
noticed, in our necessarily partial examination, of departure from 
the claim to “treat subjects from a purely historical point of view.” 
Doctrines which became subjects of controversy at peri- 
ods subsequent to the eighth century are not treated in this 
work (thus we look in vain for any article on Atonement), and 
we may look forward, perhaps, to a kindred work from these 
editors for the ecclesiastical biography, literature, and doctrines 
| * of the Middle Ages. The only instance in which we have found 
this rule to be violated is that of the Coptic Church, the admira- 
ble monograph on which brings down its history to the present 

time. Special attention is given to the materials of early Eng- 

lish and Saxon, Scotch and Irish Church history, and they are 

treated on an extended scale, corresponding to the greater inter- 

est in them of the English-speaking people. The appearance of 

this long-announced work is a considerable literary event; and 
when the four or five more volumes that will be required to com- 
plete it shall appear, it will be an important monument of the 
increasing scope and thoroughness of sacred scholarship in Eng- 
land. 


Syrie, Palestine, Mont Athos. Voyage aux Pays du Passé, 
Par le Vicomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogié. 

















This book is charming in its spirit, its style, its delicacy of 
observation, its freedom from pedantry and pretence. There is 
no affectation of originality about it; the author does not set 

himself up as a scholar, or a critic, or a devotee, or an archxolo- 
| gist. He simply tells his adventures and impressions of travel, 
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what he saw and what he felt, without exaggeration, and without 
any forced rapture. He has the heart of a poet and the eye of an 
artist. He has no bigotry of sect, and his catholic soul expresses 
itself in words always gentle, amiable, and charitable. He has no 
theories concerning sites, or ruins, or inscriptions to vindicate, and 
none of the impulse of the mousing antiquary. Islam or Gospel, 
Turk and Greek, and Jew and Arab, all have good words from 
this traveller, whose spirit is optimist, and who makes the best of 
annoyances and discomforts. The reader is never tired by com- 
plaints, or bored by minute details, or invited to admire the 
endurance of a long-suffering martyr. The noble writer had no 
striking adventures, or hair-breadth escapes from the savage men 
and the marauding robbers, or from stumbling on the mountains 
and in pitfalls, from storms and from droughts. His fate was 
that of the average traveller who has good attendance, a good 
guide, and a prosperous voyage, mostly over ground well-trodden 
and known. 

Count de Vogiié’s journey begins in the Sea of Marmora, con- 
tinues among the islands of the Aigean Sea, with visits to famous 
places in Asia Minor, in Ephesus, in Rhodes, in Cyprus, thence to 
Syria, and thence through Palestine by the ordinary route. From 
Beyrout he ascends to the Cedars, climbing in the snow. Balbec, 
Damascus, the Druse towns, and the Maronites, come into his 
sketches, and nothing escapes his quick eye. He notes the land- 
scape, and he notes the ways of the people. His description of 
the Samaritans at Nablous, short as it is, is a very graphic sketch. 
Nazareth, Carmel, the Sea of Galilee, Hebron, the Dead Sea, 
Bethlehem, Jaffa, Ramleh, and the rest, all appear in a series of 
cabinet pictures. His observations in Jerusalem are so wise and 
moderate that we wish there were more of them. The structures 
and monuments in the Haram enclosure, and the scenes in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, are admirably presented, yet the 
vexed question of the genuine site of the Sepulchre is not once 
alluded to. The splendid and well-ordered buildings built by 
Russia for its pilgrims are as prominent in the narrative as any of 
the remains of the past. Possibly the Count exaggerates some- 
what the number of inhabitants in the Holy City, but he keeps the 
proportion of races. 

The chapter of the volume which will have the freshness of 
novelty, is the account of Mount Athos, and the strange life of 


that relic of the Middle Age of Oriental seclusion. We have 
16 
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never read so full a sketch of the convents, the hermitages, the 
customs, and the denizens of that monastic hive— the “coop,” as 
Wordsworth would call it—of passive, dull, and sluggish monk- 
ery. The Count was received with great politeness, as indeed he 
was everywhere, and his reflections on the monks and their life, 
frank as they are in exhibiting its unpleasant features, are in the 
kindest spirit. He saw their precious things, in ornament and 
manuscript, and he came away without begging anything or steal- 
ing anything. He gives more praise to their painting than most 
critics of Byzantine art. His summary of the motives which 
draw recruits to this convent life is very just. ‘He met in one of 
the convents a curious specimen in the person of an Italian radi- 
cal and freethinker, who was not sure even that he believed in a 
God; he learned from the lips of this man his eventful story as 
an agitator. He was fortunate enough to be present at the choice 
of an abbot in one of the convents—a grave and religious 
affair.— and also to see on the same night and in the same con- 
vent the burial of another of the old monks. A few illustrations 
from photographs add to the charm of a very interesting vol- 
ume. 


Recent Theological Works in Germany. 


1. At present the passion of the myth interpreters is to find in 
the stories of the gods the poetic representation of the powers of 
Nature,— the sun, the dawn, the fertile earth, the rolling thunder. 
Evemerism is under a cloud, and is out of favor. But Herr 
Emanuel Hoffman goes back fondly to the old notion that the 
gods are only men in disguise, and that actual wars and migra- 
tions make the basis of what becomes Divine legend. Mythen 
aus der Wanderzeit der greeco-italischen Stdémme, unpleasant as 
its tone is, and unsound as its philology, has yet the merit of 
drawing out ingeniously the myth of Kronos on this basis of 
human fact. Kronos is a ruler from the East country, who passes 
on over land and sea until his trace is lost in the extreme West. 
He begins his course in the lands of the Caucasus, and he ends it 
in distant Britain. The myth of Zeus is treated in the same way. 
Hoffman’s theory is the direct opposite of the view of Forchham- 
mer in his remarkable book, Daduchos, which we noticed some- 
time since. The theory of that book is untenable in leaving out 
many important elements of judgment. But it is not more one- 
sided than this theory of divining the movements of men in 
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masses or as individuals. Jove is grander as the personality of 
the vast firmament than as the vague sign of a legendary hero 
who gains nothing by being changed from earth to heaven. 

2. In the last generation the students of classical literature 
were accustomed to confound the gods of Greece and Rome, and 
the translations from the Greek were into the Latin names. 
“Zeus” was always Jupiter, Demeter was Ceres, Pallas was 
Minerva, and Hera was Juno. More recently the tendency has 
been to the opposite extreme,—to separate widely the two 
mythologies, and never to think of the free Pantheon of Olympus 
as at all identical with the legal deities of the Roman forum and 
house. The truth lies between these extremes, and such a book 
as that of Wilhelm Heinrich Roscher ( Studien zur vergleichenden 
Mythologie der Griechen und Rimer) is of great convenience in 
pointing out the resemblances and differences between the two 
mythologies. The first part of this book was published some 
three years ago. The second part, which has been a long time in 
coming, discusses the relations of Juno and Hera, the functions 
which they have in common, and the special offices of each; their 
origin, local and linguistic, and their mythical significance. Study 
of this kind is fascinating. No hero of the Zliad or the neid is 
more real than the mother of the gods with her loves and her 
hates. Roscher has also some instructive remarks about the 
relations of Hera to other goddesses,— Hecate, Artemis, and 
Selene. Indeed, the incidental observations are as valuable as the 
direct discussion. 

3. We have received the third number of a theological maga~ 
zine for the year 1877, now in its sixth year, entitled “Reform, 
Zeitstimmen aus der Schweizerischen Kirche. It is published in 
Berne, and its editors are eminent ministers of Berne and Zitrich,, 
Bitzius and Fuhrer. It aims to bring together the elements of 
reform in the different Cantons of Switzerland, and to consolidate 
into sympathy, if not into church union, the liberal religious ideas 
of that land. If the number before us is a fair specimen of the 
thought and style of the magazine, it deserves the encouragement 
of all progressive thinkers. The principal article in this number 
is a vigorous discussion and vindication of “Faith in God” 
against the atheist spirit of the time. The writer, Paul Schmidt, 
Professor of Theology in Basle, is not willing to dismiss God as 
dead, and as no longer entitled to a place among the realities 
of human life; is not willing to adopt the desolate conclu- 
sion of Strauss and his friends. He maintains a theism purified 
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from orthodox errors, and frankly confesses that if in order to 
believe in God he must uphold miracles, make the personality of 
God human, accept the Trinity, and separate God utterly from 
the world, he would have been an atheist long ago. His discus- 
sion is very clear and forcible. Reform is published at Berne 
every Saturday. 
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